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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

COLLEGE  PARALLEL 
FALL  SEMESTER— 1966-67 


September  6-7,  Tuesday-Wednesday — Orientation  of  Fresh¬ 
men,  tests,  and  counseling. 

September  8-9,  Thursday-Friday — Registration. 

September  12,  Monday — Classes  begin. 

September  16,  Friday — Last  day  to  change  courses  and  last 
day  for  late  registration. 

October  14,  Friday — ^Last  day  to  drop  courses  without 
penalty. 

November  23,  Wednesday — Thanksgiving  Recess  begins  at 
close  of  classes. 

November  28,  Monday — Thanksgiving  Recess  ends  at 
8:00  a.m. 

December  16,  Friday — Christmas  Holidays  begin  at  close  of 
classes. 

January  2,  Monday — Christmas  Holidays  end  at  8:00  a.m. 

January  13,  Friday — Fall  Semester  classes  end. 

January  16,  Monday — Fall  Semester  examinations  begin. 

January  20,  Friday — Fall  Semester  examinations  end. 

SPRING  SEMESTER— 1966-67 

January  25,  Wednesday — Registration 

January  26,  Thursday — Classes  begin. 

February  1,  Wednesday — Last  day  to  change  courses  and 
last  day  for  late  registration. 

March  22,  Wednesday — Easter  Holidays  begin  at  close  of 
classes. 

March  28,  Tuesday — Easter  Holidays  end  at  8:00  a.m. 

April  5,  Wednesday — Last  day  to  drop  courses  without 
penalty. 

May  8-12,  Monday-Friday — Pre-registration  for  Fall  Semester. 

May  23,  Tuesday — Spring  Semester  classes  end. 

May  24-30,  Wednesday-Tuesday — Spring  Semester  final 
exams. 

May  31,  Wednesday — Graduation  exercises. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  7,  Wednesday — First  Summer  Session  begins. 

July  14,  Friday — -First  Summer  Session  ends. 

July  17,  Monday — Second  Summer  Session  begins. 

August  23,  Wednesday — Second  Summer  Session  ends. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

TECHNICAL  ANH  VOCATIONAL  DIVISIONS 
SUMMER  QUARTER— 1966 

June  16,  Thursday— Registration  Day 
June  17,  Friday— Class  Assignment  Day 
Jime  20,  Monday — First  Day  of  Classes 
•  June  24,  Friday— ^Last  Day  to  Change  Courses  or  for  Late  Registration 
July  8,  Friday — ^Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Penalty 
August  5,  Friday — ^Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Failure 
August  26,  Friday— Last  Day  of  Classes 
August  29-31,  Mon. -Wed. — Final  Examinations 

FALL  QUARTER— 1966 

September  7-8,  Wed.-Thurs. — Registration  and  Orientation 
September  9,  Friday — Class  Assignment  Day 
September  12,  Monday — First  Day  of  Classes 

September  16,  Friday — Last  Day  to  Change  Courses  or  for  Late  Registration 
September  30,  Friday — Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Penalty 
October  28,  Friday— Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Failure 
November  18,  Friday — Last  Day  of  Classes 
November  21-23,  Mon. -Wed. — Final  Examinations 

WINTER  QUARTER— 1966-67 

December  1,  Thursday— Registration  Day 
December  2,  Friday — Class  Assignment  Day 
December  5,  Monday — First  Day  of  Classes 

December  9,  Friday — ^Last  Day  to  Change  Courses  or  for  Late  Registration 
December  16,  Friday — Christmas  Holidays  Begin  at  Close  of  Classes 
January  2,  Monday-^Christmas  Holidays  End  at  8:00  a.m. 

January  6,  Friday — ^Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Penalty 
February  3,  Friday — ^Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Failure 
February  24,  Friday — Last  Day  of  Classes 
Feb.  27-Mar.  1,  Mon. -Wed. — Final  Examinations 

SPRING  QUARTER— 1967 

March  9,  Thursday — Registration  Day 
March  10,  Friday— Class  Assignment  Day 
March  13,  Monday — First  Day  of  Classes 

March  17,  Friday— Last  Day  to  Change  Courses  or  for  Late  Registration 
March  22,  Wednesday — Easter  Holidays  Begin  at  Close  of  Classes 
March  28,  Tuesday — ^Easter  Holidays  End  at  8:00  a.m. 

April  7,  Friday — ^Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Penalty 
May  5,  Friday — ^Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Failure 
May  26,  Friday— Last  Day  of  Classes 
May  29-31,  Mon. -Wed. — Final  Examinations 
May  31,  Wednesday — Graduation  Exercises 

SUMMER  QUARTER— 1967 

June  15,  Thursday— Registration  Day 
June  16,  Friday— ^Dlass  Assignment  Day 
June  19,  Monday— First  Day  of  Classes 

June  23,  Friday — ^Last  Day  to  Change  Courses  or  for  Late  Registration 
July  7,  Friday — ^Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Penalty 
August  4,  Friday— Last  Day  to  Drop  Courses  Without  Failure 
August  25,  Friday — Last  Day  of  Classes 
August  28-30,  Mon. -Wed. — Final  Examinations 

FALL  QUARTER— 1967 

September  6-7,  Wed.-Thurs. — Registration  and  Orientation 
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GASTON  COLLEGE 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Ray  P.  Craig . Chairman 

« 

J.  Edward  Stowe . Vice-Chairman 

H.  S.  Mackie . Secretary 

R.  P.  Caldwell . Treasurer 

APPOINTED  BY  GASTON  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 

EDUCATION  Term  Expires 

D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr.,  500  Old  Post  Rd.,  Cherryville,  N.C.  6-30-69 
Ray  P.  Craig,  P  O.  Box  308,  Stanley,  N.  C . 6-30-69 


APPOINTED  BY  GASTONIA  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

J.  Edward  Stowe,  409  Thomas  Trail,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  .  .  6-30-69 
H.  S.  Mackie,  403  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C . 6-30-69 

APPOINTED  BY  GASTON  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 
Gene  Froneberger,  Skyland  St.,  Bessemer  City,  N.  C.  -  6-30-67 

R.  P.  Caldwell,  1208  E.  Franklin  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  6-30-67 

APPOINTED  BY  GASTONIA  CITY  COUNCIL 

Robert  M.  Howard  407  S.  Hanna  St.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  .  .6-30-67 
Leon  I.  Schneider,  1030  S.  Belvedere,  Gastonia,  N.  C..  .6-30-67 

APPOINTED  BY  GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


J.  Bart  Hall,  McAdenville  Rd.,  Belmont,  N.  C . 6-30-69 

James  H.  Atkins,  1114  Scotch  Dr.,  Gastonia,  N.  C . 6-30-67 

Earl  T.  Groves,  1106  Fairfield  Dr.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  .  .6-30-71 
Albert  G.  Myers,  Jr.,  2605  Armstrong  Circle . 6-30-71 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


Dr.  C.  Robert  Benson  .  President 

W.  Robert  Halstead . Vice-President  and  Dean  of 

Technical  Education 

Dr.  Thomas  Cottingham . Dean  of  Instruction 

Dr.  John  E.  Roueche,  Jr. .  .  Assistant  to  the  President,  Dean  of 

Institutional  Studies  and 
Academic  Affairs 


Harry  E.  Varney . Assistant  to  the  President  and 

Dean  of  Business  Affairs 

David  Sims . Dean  of  Student  Personnel 

George  McSwain . Dean  of  the  Evening  School 


Michael  E.  Latta  .  .  .  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Evening  School 

and  Director  of  Extension 

J.  Bruce  Trammell  ....  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 


Jimmie  W.  Babb . Director  of  Adult  Education 

John  M.  Jenkins . Director  of  Vocational  Education 
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GASTON  COLLEGE  STAFF 


Norma  Alexander . Secretary  to  Technical  Division 

Helen  Babington  ....  Secretary  to  Adult  Education  Division 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Cain . College  Physician 

T.  B.  Carpenter .  Manager  of  Dining  Room, 

Technical  Division 

Linda  Cloniger  .  Bookkeeper 

Sara  Froneberger . Secretary  to  the  Librarian 

Pat  Garrison . Secretary  to  Assistant  to  the  President 

Harley  Gaston,  Jr .  Legal  Counsel 

Edward  A.  Jackson . Maintenance  Supervisor 

Estelle  Lane . Dining  Room  Cashier,  Technical  Division 

Carolyn  Mathis  .  Switchboard  Operator 

Mary  McQuere . Secretary  to  the  Vice  President 

Jeanelle  Schultz  .  Bookkeeper 

Charles  Setzer . Bookstore  Manager 

Joyce  Shelton . Secretary  to  the  President 

Patricia  Steagall  ....  Secretary  to  Assistant  to  the  President 

Lucille  F.  Taylor . Assistant  to  the  Registrar 

Ruth  Weaver . Secretary  to  the  Technical  Division 

Dorothy  Woody  . .  Bookkeeper 
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FACULTY 


Armstrong,  Jasper  Leonard,  Jr . Electronics  Engineering 

B.S.E.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Babb,  Jimmie  W . Director  of  Adult  Education 

A. B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State 

Teachers  College;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  North 

Carolina  State  University,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Bach,  Ricardo  O.  .  Chemistry 

PhD.,  University  of  Zuerich,  Switzerland. 

Ball,  Roland  Robert .  Drawing 

B. S.,  Berry  College 

Beam,  Leslie  Berge . . English 

A.  B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College ;  M.  A.,  Additional  Graduate 
Work,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Benson,  C.  Robert,  Jr . Psychology 

A. B.,  Catawba  College;  M.A.,  PhD.,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Brooks,  Peter  D . Health  and  Physical  Education 

B. S.,  M.A.,  Stetson  University;  Additional  Graduate 
Work,  University  of  Florida. 

Brown,  Pearlie  M .  Assistant  Librarian 

B.  S.,  North  Carolina  College. 

Buchanan,  James  Wesley .  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S.,  University  of 
Florida;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  Duke  University. 
(On  leave  of  absence  for  advanced  graduate  study.) 

Carden,  Gary  Neil  .  English 

A.B.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Western  Carolina  College;  Additional 
Graduate  Work,  University  of  Georgia,  Georgia  State. 

Carpenter,  Rebecca  Wells . Librarian 

A.B.,  Salem  College;  M. A.,  Florida  State  University;  Ad¬ 
ditional  Graduate  Work,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
University  of  Miami. 

Chapman,  Edwin  Robert  .  Biology 

A. B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  University 
of  Tennessee. 

Cline,  Henry  Carrol  . Physics 

B. S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 

Cline,  Horace  L .  Guidance 

B.S.,  East  Carolina;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College. 

Cottingham,  Farrar  B . Political  Science 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 

Cottingham,  William  Thomas . Psychology 

A.  B.,  Duke  University;  M.  A.,  Emory  University;  PhD, 
Florida  State  University. 
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Crawford,  Richard  Neel . Engineering  Drawing 

A.A.S.,  Gaston  Technical  Institute. 

Culp,  Helen  R . .  English 

A.  B.,  Erskine  College ;  M.  A.,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  Duke  University. 

Davis,  Claude  . .  Psychology  and  English 

A.  B.,  Elon  College;  M.  A.,  Additional  Graduate  Work, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

DeVaughan,  Imogene  S.  .  .  Guidance  and  Business  Education 

A.  B.,  Athens  College;  M.  A.,  Additional  Graduate  Work, 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Duarte,  Hugo  Alberto  .  Spanish 

B.  A.,  Furman  University;  M.  A.,  Duke  University. 

Duarte,  Gwendolyn  N . Business  Education 

B.  S.,  Winthrop  College;  M.  A.,  Furman  University. 

Durrance,  Samuel  P . Language  and  Music 

A.  B.,  Harding  College;  A.  M.,  Duke  University;  M.  Mus., 
University  of  Michigan. 

Eckard,  Miles  Lafayette . Math 

B.  S.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  M.  A.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina;  Additional  Graduate  Work, 
Duke  University,  East  Tennessee  State  University. 

Efird,  Anne  W . Social  Studies 

A.  B.,  Converse  College;  M.  A.,  UNC  at  Greensboro. 

Fuhrer,  Raymond  A . Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

B.  S.  E.  E.,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Galanti,  Philip  Joseph  .  Math 

B.S.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Duke  University; 
Additional  Graduate  Work,  New  York  University. 

Garrison,  James  Earl . Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

A.  B.,  Erskine  College;  M.  A.,  Western  Carolina  College. 

Griffin,  Grady  Morris . Machine  Shop 

Gaston  Technical  Institute;  Burton  Institute. 

Hagen,  Milton  Martin . Guidance  &  Psychology 

B. S.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  M.S.,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity;  M.Ed.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Halstead,  W.  Robert  .  Engineering 

B.E.E.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  P.E.,  Georgia. 

Harmon,  R.  Carolyn . Business  Education 

B.  S.,  Additional  Graduate  Work,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College. 

Harmon,  Sue  Jane  .  Biology 

B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Hartung,  Arthur  Bruce  .  . . Math 

A.  B.,  Catawba  College;  M.Ed.,  Additional  Graduate 
Work,  Duke  University. 
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Heywood,  Carl  Winslow  .  Physics 

B.S.,  United  States  Naval  Academy;  M.P.A.,  Harvard 
University;  Additional  Graduate  Work  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University. 

Heywood,  Caroline  P . Director  of  Learning  Lab 

A.  B.,  Furman  University;  M.  A.,  The  American  Universi¬ 
ty;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  Appalachian  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Horton,  Benjamin  Carl  .  Electronics  Engineering  Technology 

B. S.,  University  of  Kansas  City;  M.Ed.,  Penn  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Jenkins,  John  Mack  .  Industrial  Arts 

B.  S.,  M.  E.  D.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Keck,  Russell  A . Industrial  Engineering  Technology 

B.S.I.E.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Killian,  Donald  .  Social  Studies 

A. B.,  Davidson  College;  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College. 

Latta,  Barbara  S.  .  . .  Assistant  Librarian 

B.  S.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College ;  M.  S.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

Latta,  E.  Michael . Social  Studies 

B. S.,  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  Ed.  D., 
Duke  Universtity. 

Leong,  Vincent  Weng  Seng .  Mathematics 

A.  B.,  High  Point  College ;  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College. 

Lunsford,  Paul  Cecil . Mathematics  &  Physics 

B. S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Marvin,  Helen  Rhyne  . Social  Studies 

A. B.,  Furman  University;  M.  A.,  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

McArver,  Eleanor  Moore . English 

B. S.,  Madison  College;  Graduate  Work,  William  &  Mary, 
North  Carolina  State  University,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College. 

McAteer,  Porter  Lee  .  .  Industrial  Engineering  Technology 
B.S.I.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

McCants,  Clyde  T.  .  English 

A.  B.,  Erskine  College;  M.  A.,  Duke  University;  Addi¬ 
tional  Graduate  Work,  Colorado,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  University  of  Georgia. 

McCartney,  Thomas  C . Social  Studies 

B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

McDaniel,  John  Henry  .  English 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  University;  Graduate  Work,  Appalach¬ 
ian  State  Teachers  College. 
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McKenzie,  Leo  R . Tool  and  Die 

Talon,  Inc. — Journeyman,  Tool  and  Die  Maker. 

McNeely,  Harold  L . Air  Conditioning 

Nashville  Technical  Institute;  Air  Conditioning  Training 
Corporation. 

McSwain,  George  .  Guidance 

B.  S.,  East  Carolina  College;  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College  ;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  University 

of  North  Carolina. 

Medford,  Ray  L . Engineering  Drawing 

B.S.,  Western  Carolina. 

Merritt,  John  C . . Fine  Arts 

B.  S.,  M.  A.,  East  Carolina  College. 

Michael,  Robert  Milton . Technology  and  Engineering 

B.M.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Puett,  Annie  C . .  Math 

A. B.,  Queen’s  College;  M.  A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Rivers,  Anne  V . ' . French 

A.  B.,  Furman  University;  Candidate  for  M.A.T.  at 
University  of  North  Carolina.  (On  leave  of  absence  to 
secure  Master’s  Degree.) 

Robinson,  Clyde  Hoffman .  Civil  Engineering 

B. G.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  Graduate  Work, 
Buchnell  University,  Clemson  College,  West  Virginia 
University;  P.E.,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina. 

Robinson,  George  P .  Civil  Engineering 

B.  Ch.  E.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  A.  B.,  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College. 

Robinson,  William  Gene . Civil  Engineering  Technology 

B.S.,  Graduate  Work,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. 

Roueche,  John  Edward,  Jr . Social  Studies 

A.B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College;  PhD.,  Florida  State  University. 

Russell,  Donald  K . Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

A.A.S.,  Gaston  Technical  Institute. 

Sandifer,  Charley  L . English 

A.B.,  Mississippi  College;  Th.  M.,  New  Orleans  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary;  M.A.,  Additional  Graduate  Work, 
University  of  Mississippi. 

Sims,  David  M . Social  Studies 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  PhD.,  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Sims,  Lyndarae  D .  Spanish 

A.  B.,  M.  A.,  Florida  State  University;  Additional  Grad¬ 
uate  Work,  University  of  Mexico. 

Smith,  Lloyd  B .  Math 

B.  S.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  M.  S.,  Louisiana  State 
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University;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

Snyder,  Joseph  F . Guidance  and  Psychology 

B.A.,  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University;  M.A.,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  New  York 
University,  University  of  Maryland. 

Stewart,  Carl  J.,  Jr . Business  Law 

A.  B.,  L.  L.  B.,  Duke  University. 

Stewart,  Jacob  Lee .  Mathematics  &  Physics 

B. S.,  Western  Carolina;  M.S.,  University  of  Mississippi. 

Stirewalt,  Bruce  Edward .  Business  Education 

B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Stirewalt,  Maurice  Ray  .  Social  Studies 

B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Taylor,  Lucille  F . Assistant  Registrar 

University  of  Chattanooga;  Carson-Newman  College. 

Trammell,  J.  Bruce . Business  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Trammell,  Sybile  R .  Biology 

B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Vance,  John  David  .  Civil  Engineering 

B.C.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  P.E.,  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

Varney,  Harry  E . Hygiene  &  Physical  Education 

A. B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Additional 
Graduate  Work,  Western  Carolina,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College. 

Walsh,  Ylia  Puig  . .  Spanish 

B.  S.  M.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Additional  Grad¬ 
uate  Work,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Ward,  John  Everett,  Jr .  Biology 

B.  S.,  High  Point  College;  M.  A.,  Wake  Forest  College. 

White,  Claud  Edwin . Mathematics  &  Physics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

White,  Wade  Durham  .  .  Electrical  Engineering  Technology 
The  Citadel. 

Willis,  Robert  Lee  .  .  Mechanical  and  Production  Engineering 
B.M.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Wimmer,  Charles  Robert  .  Chemistry 

B. S.,  Allegheny  College;  M.  S.,  Ohio  State  University; 
PhD.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Additional  Graduate 
Work,  Yale  University,  Columbia  University. 

Winkler,  Joseph  Charles  . .  .  Reading 

B.  S.,  M.  A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College. 

Wood,  Jean  Knox  .  Business  Education 

A.  B.,  Erskine  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Additional  Graduate  Work,  Newberry  College, 

Columbia  University. 
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HISTORY  OF  GASTON  COLLEGE 


The  idea  of  a  college  for  the  Gaston  County  community 
has  long  been  a  dream  of  forward-thinking  citizens  of  the 
county.  As  early  as  the  1940's  the  Gaston  County  Board  of 
Education  voiced  the  need ;  in  the  late  fifties  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  the  Gastonia  Gazette,  began  a  tireless  crusade  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college  in  this  area.  However,  interest  in 
the  college  did  not  begin  to  take  tangible  form  until  the  early 
sixties,  as  an  increasing  number  of  the  county’s  promising 
high  school  graduates  found  that  soaring  costs  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  made  it  prohibitive.  It  had  become  impossible  for 
them  to  go  away  to  school,  and  the  closest  public  institution 
of  higher  learning  to  which  they  might  commute  was  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  their  homes.  The  idea  of  a  college 
which  would  meet  the  needs  of  these  young  people  became 
a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  among  business  and  educa¬ 
tional  leaders  in  the  county;  and  the  local  newspaper  pro¬ 
moted  a  continuing  interest  through  its  editorial  prodding 
and  by  listing  at  the  head  of  its  editorial  page  each  day  for 
several  successive  years  a  list  of  urgent  and  immediate  goals 
for  this  community,  foremost  among  which  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  community  college  in  Gaston  County. 

The  Gastonia  Chamber  of  Commerce  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  in  April,  1960,  took  the  first  significant  step  to¬ 
ward  making  the  college  a  reality  by  sending  a  committee  to 
attend  ground-breaking  exercises  at  Wilmington  College,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  The  following  year,  the  Gaston 
County  Board  of  Education  took  the  next  major  step  when  it 
began  consultations  with  the  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  A  dinner  meeting,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Gas¬ 
tonia  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Gaston  County  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  to  which  forty  area  citizens  had  been 
invited,  provided  futher  impetus  to  the  idea.  Dr.  William  C. 
Friday,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
himself  a  Gaston  County  native,  gave  an  inspired  address  to 
this  group  and  presented  the  case  for  a  community  college 
in  Gaston  County. 

This  meeting  led  to  the  appointment  in  October,  1961, 
of  a  committee  of  15  to  look  further  into  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
munity  college  in  Gaston  County.  Ray  P.  Craig  was  chosen  as 
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chairman,  and  three  sub-committees  were  appointed  and 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  investigate  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  a  community  college  for  Gaston  County. 

A  month  later  the  committee  of  15  met  and  heard  re¬ 
ports  from  its  three  sub-committees  urging  a  continuation  of 
efforts  to  secure  a  community  college.  Thereupon,  plans  were 

made  for  another  dinner  meeting,  this  to  be  held  at  Charlotte 
College,  a  neighboring  public  institution  20  miles  away,  on 

invitation  from  Dr.  Bonnie  Cone,  President  of  Charlotte  Col¬ 
lege.  At  this  meeting  the  final  revised  committee  report  was 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  commission  of  40  citizens  who 
had  attended  the  first  planning  meeting. 

During  the  next  few  months  members  of  the  smaller 
study  committee  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  appeared 
before  almost  every  civic,  religious,  and  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  county  and  discussed  the  need  for  a  community 
college.  Interest  soared,  as  real  progress  could  be  seen.  In 
April,  1962,  the  Gaston  County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Gaston  County  Commissioners  secured  an  option  to  purchase 
land  on  U.S.  Highway  321,  between  Gastonia,  the  county 
seat,  and  Dallas,  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  a  location  close  to 
the  geographic  center  of  the  county.  Tentative  approval  to 
establish  the  college  was  then  secured  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  from  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation,  and  in  June  of  1962  the  Advisory  Budget  Committee 
of  North  Carolina  approved  the  plans  for  a  community  col¬ 
lege  in  Gaston  County,  which  institution  was  thereafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Gaston  College.  The  citizens  of  the  county  rallied 

to  the  cause  and  voted  2  to  1  for  a  tax  levy  for  the  college; 
whereupon,  the  state  of  North  Carolina  issued  a  charter  to 

Gaston  College  on  January  10,  1963. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  of  Gaston  College  was  chosen 
by  official  groups  which  had  worked  hard  to  secure  a  college 
for  Gaston  County.  This  Board  was  composed  of :  H.  S. 
Mackie,  J.  Edward  Stowe,  Eugene  Froneberger,  R.  P.  Cald¬ 
well,  Robert  M.  Howard,  Leon  1.  Schneider,  D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr., 
Ray  P.  Craig,  J.  Bart  Hall,  David  F.  Mason,  Earl  M.  Price, 
and  James  H.  Atkins. 

By  April,  1963,  committees  of  the  Board  had  been  named 
and  were  hard  at  work;  a  bond  election  for  capital  outlay 
funds  had  been  tentatively  set  for  September,  1963;  and  Dr. 
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C.  Robert  Benson,  then  president  of  College  of  the  Albemarle, 
had  been  named  the  first  President  of  Gaston  College. 

Dr.  Benson  came  to  Gastonia  in  July,  1963,  and  imme¬ 
diately  began  an  intensive  speaking  program  to  educate  the 

citizens  of  this  area  regarding  the  nature  of  a  community  col¬ 
lege  and  the  advantages  such  an  institution  would  have  to 

offer  the  community.  Under  his  adroit  and  enthusiastic  guid¬ 
ance,  the  College  quickly  took  form  as  he  began  to  recruit 
stkff,  faculty^  and  students  for  the  new  college.  Building  plans 
were  approved  and  bids  were  accepted  January  8,  1964,  for 
constructing  the  $862,000  plant.  The  following  month,  on 
February  3,  1964,  a  ground-breaking  ceremony  was  carried 
out  at  the  college  site.  Although  the  new  plant  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  for  occupancy  until  Thanksgiving,  the  first  classes  of 
Gaston  College  began  September  28,  1964,  in  the  Educational 
Building  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Gastonia,  with  an 
enrollment  of  696  students,  a  faculty  of  23,  and  an  adminis¬ 
trative  staff  of  5. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  college  opened  its  doors  when 
consultations  were  begun  for  the  merger  of  two  local  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  with  Gaston  College.  Gaston  Technical 
Institute,  with  an  enrollment  nearing  400  and  which  had 
for  more  than  10  years  been  a  division  of  the  School  of  En¬ 
gineering  of  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  and 
Gastonia  Industrial  Education  Center,  previously  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  were  formally 
proclaimed  a  part  of  Gaston  College  on  July  1,  1965.  With 
this  merger,  Gaston  College  became  one  of  the  pioneer  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  section  of  the  country  serving  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  community  college  with  programs  ranging  from  basic 
adult  education  and  occupational  skills  classes  to  vocational 
and  technical  courses  in  a  variety  of  areas  and  the  traditional 
college  parallel  curriculum.  Pending  the  construction  of  new 
facilities  on  the  permanent  Gaston  College  campus  during 
the  1965-66  school  year,  the  Technical  Division  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Education  branch  continued  to  operate  on  the  campus 
of  the  former  on  West  Franklin  Avenue. 

Gaston  College  opened  its  second  year  in  September  of 
1965  with  a  record  enrollment  of  1,088  in  college  parallel 
courses,  377  in  the  Technical  Division,  130  in  vocational 
and  1,199  in  special  education. 
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PURPOSES  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF 
GASTON  COLLEGE 


Within  the  framework  of  its  legal  limitations  and  its 
financial  resources,  the  purpose  of  Gaston  College  is  to  be 
of  maximum  educational  service  to  the  geographical  area 
which  it  serves.  It  is  a  comprehensive  community  college  in 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  term.  It  is  concerned  equally  with 
the  needs  of  the  individuals  and  the  needs  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  for  these  are  inseparable.  It  offers  a  two-year  college 
parallel  program  for  those  students  intending  to  transfer  to 
senior  institutions  and  also  offers  various  special  programs 
for  those  who  intend  to  terminate  their  formal  education 
with  Gaston  College  and  to  enter  directly  a  semi-professional 
or  vocational  career. 

Recognizing  that  there  are  significant  numbers  of  adults 
whose  levels  of  educational  achievement  are  too  low  to  per¬ 
mit  their  immediate  admission  to  the  regular  curricula,  the 
College  offers  such  preparatory  work  as  may  be  necessary 
to  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  achieve  an  educational  goal 
commensurate  with  their  abilities.  In  addition,  the  College 
feels  a  responsibility  for  providing  courses  of  such  nature  as 
will  make  it  possible  for  vocational,  semi-professional  and 
professional  workers  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  up¬ 
grade  their  skills  that  they  may  be  more  effective  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  their  occupations. 

The  institutions  of  society  constantly  grow  more  com¬ 
plex  and  democracy  requires  broadly  educated  citizens,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  rapid  multiplication  of  knowledge  and 
our  increasingly  complex  technology  demands  higher  levels 
of  technical  and  vocational  skills.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
College  continually  to  seek  the  path  which  will  best  satisfy 
these  competing  needs  and  provide  the  optimum  general 
and  technical  education  for  the  citizens  of  this  community. 

The  College  aims  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  all 
adults  to  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  self-fulfillment  by  de¬ 
veloping  their  artistic  talents  and/or  achieving  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  fine  arts. 

The  College  also  recognizes  a  responsibility  to  educate 
or  train  workers  in  those  abilities  and  skills  which  are  need¬ 
ed  by  the  industries  and  businesses  of  this  area. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  purposes  of  Gaston  College, 
the  faculty  have  agreed  upon  certain  specific  objectives. 
The  College  will  endeavor  to: 

Contribute  to  the  student’s  self-understanding  toward 

the  end  that  he  will  choose  realistic  educational  goals. 
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make  a  wise  vocational  choice,  and  become  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  interpersonal  relations. 

Provide  the  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  which  will  enable  students  to  transfer 
successfully  to  senior  institutions. 

Assist  students  in  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  marketable  skills  for  initial  employment  and  oc¬ 
cupational  growth. 

Inspire  a  ’sustained  interest  in  intellectual  and  cultural 
growth  and  encourage  avocational  interests. 

Assist  the  student  in  developing  the  ability  to  communi¬ 
cate  more  effectively. 

Assist  the  student  to  acquire  such  mathematical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  as  will  be  useful  in  attaining  his  objec¬ 
tives. 

Encourage  the  student  to  use  the  systematic  and  logical 
approach  to  the  solution  of  problems  and  to  assist  him 
in  developing  skill  in  critical  thinking. 

Help  the  student  understand  and  encourage  him  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  democratic 
citizenship. 

Provide  opportunities  for  the  individual  to  develop  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  arts,  sciences  and 
humanities. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


INSTITUTIONAL  MEMBERSHIP 

Gaston  College  is  an  institutional  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference,  and  a  candidate 

A 

for  admission  to  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Credits  earned  at  Gaston  College  in  college  parallel 
courses  are  transferable  to  senior  colleges  and  universities. 

LOCATION 

Gaston  College  is  located  approximately  three  miles 
north  of  Gastonia  just  outside  Dallas,  North  Carolina,  on 
Highway  321.  The  mailing  address  is  Post  Office  Box  1397, 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina  or  Gaston  College,  Dallas,  North 
Carolina. 

FACILITIES 

There  are  on  the  permanent  campus  19  classrooms,  5 
science  laboratories,  a  learning  laboratory,  a  language  labora¬ 
tory,  art  studios,  a  completely  furnished  library,  administra¬ 
tive  offices,  student  and  faculty  lounge  areas,  a  snack  bar, 
and  a  bookstore. 

The  one  million  dollar  inter-connected  technical  and 
vocational  buildings  under  construction,  vastly  increasing 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  administrative  space  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  during  the  1966-67  school  year. 

LIBRARY 

Gaston  College  has  a  basic  collection  of  approximately 
20,000  volumes.  A  carefully  selected  group  of  over  200  peri¬ 
odicals  is  received  regularly.  In  addition  to  the  general  circu¬ 
lating  collections,  the  library  supplements  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  with  reserve  collections  in  each  subject  field  especially 
selected  and  kept  up  to  date.  Reference  and  research  mate¬ 
rials  are  available  on  the  under-graduate  level. 

By  means  of  inter-library  loan  services  the  library  will 
make  available  books  and  reprints,  and  articles  and  periodic¬ 
als  from  other  libraries. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Technical  Division  of  Gaston  College  offers  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  programs  of  study  in  engineering  technology 
formerly  offered  by  the  Gaston  Technical  Institute.  Graduates 
receive  the  Associate  of  Applied  Science  degree  in  Civil 
Engineering  Technology,  Electrical  Engineering  Technology, 
Electronics  Engineering  Technology,  and  Mechanical  and 
Production  Engineering  Technology.  These  full-time  day  cur¬ 
ricula  are  accredited  as  engineering  technician  curricula  by 
the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development. 

Offerings  are  on  a  quarter  basis  with  four  full  quarters 
of  course  offerings  each  year.  An  active  placement  service  is 
maintained  for  graduates  with  over  one  hundred  industrial 
concerns  visiting  the  campus  each  year  for  the  purpose  of 
interviewing  upcoming  graduates  for  immediate  employment 
as  engineering  associates. 

Two  new  engineering  technology  curricula  are  being 
offered  beginning  with  the  Fall  Quarter,  1966.  The  Associate 
of  Applied  Science  degree  will  be  awarded  to  graduates  in 
Industrial  Engineering  Technology  and  Chemical  Engineer¬ 
ing  Technology. 

VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 

The  Vocational  Division  of  Gaston  College  offers  one- 
calendar-year  curricula  in  the  vocational-technical  trades. 
Certificates  are  awarded  to  graduates  of  the  four-quarter 
programs  in  Air-Conditioning  and  Refrigeration,  Automotive 
and  Diesel  Mechanics,  Electrical  Installation  and  Mainten¬ 
ance,  Machinist,  Tool  and  Die,  Vocational  Drafting,  Elec¬ 
tronics  Servicing,  and  Welding. 

The  curricula  are  offered  on  both  a  full-time  and  a  part- 
time  basis  for  both  day  and  evening  students.  Offerings  are 
on  a  quarter  basis  with  four  full  quarters  of  course  offerings 
each  year.  An  active  placement  service  is  maintained  for 
graduates. 

NURSING  EDUCATION 

Gaston  College  cooperates  with  the  Gaston  Memorial 
Hospital  in  a  program  of  Nursing  Education.  Student  nurses 
come  to  the  campus  for  courses  in  Microbiology,  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Psychology,  English, 
and  Sociology.  College  credit  is  granted  for  these  courses. 

GENERAL  ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  General  Adult  Division  offers  courses,  forums,  and 
lectures  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  adults  who  wish  to 
gain  greater  insight  into  personal  or  family  problems,  to  com¬ 
plete  high  school  or  to  become  more  effective  citizens. 

The  broad  areas  of  general  Adult  Education  are:  Con- 
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sumer  Education,  Homemaking,  Parent  Education,  FamUj^^ 
Life,  Industrial  Life,  Citizenship,  Health  and  Safety,  Creative 
Arts,  Foreign  Languages,  Language  Arts,  Basic  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Academic  High  School. 

Admission  requirements  vary  with  specific  courses — 
these  may  be  determined  by  contacting  the  Director  of  Gener¬ 
al  Adult  Education  at  the  college. 

Most  programs  do  not  have  admission  requirements  other 
than  the  general  age  level — anyone  18  years  of  age  or  older 
who  is  not  currently  enrolled  in  a  secondary  school. 

Each  general  adult  education  class  is  offered  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  area  served.  In  general,  a  class  will  be 
taught  if  ten  or  more  students  desire  the  class. 

EXTENSION  PROGRAM 

The  term  ‘‘extension”  denotes  an  effort  to  project  the 
tpining  program  beyond  expected  limits.  The  extension  divi¬ 
sion  therefore  offers  avenues  of  learning  to  those  men  and 
women  who,  though  employed,  seek  to  up-date,  up-grade, 
and  generally  enhance  their  individual  knowledge  and  per¬ 
formance. 

Extension  courses  are  taught  both  at  and  away  from  the 
College.  They  may  be  single  subjects  or  groups  of  related 
subjects.  The  following  type  classes  fall  into  the  extension 
category:  Firemanship  Training,  Police  Training,  Community 
Services,  New  Industry  Training,  Nursing  Education,  Super¬ 
visory  Development  Training,  and  Distributive  Education. 

Each  extension  course  is  offered  to  meet  the  demands  of 
of  the  area  served.  In  general,  a  subject  is  presented  if  ten 
or  more  students  desire  the  course. 

BASIC  ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  elementary 
grade  level  instruction  to  those  individuals  who  for  any 
reason  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  at  least  an  eighth  grade 
education. 

Anyone  eighteen  years  of  age  or  older,  who  is  not  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled  in  a  secondary  school,  and  who  desires  to  at¬ 
tain  at  least  an  eighth  grade  level  education  in  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  arithmetic  is  eligible. 

This  program  provides  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
more  ambitious  student  could  continue  with  more  advanced 
work. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  books  and  instructors  is  jointly 
borne  by  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  Students  supply 
only  paper  and  pencil. 

Classes  will  be  organized  wherever  there  are  ten  students 
who  desire  the  class. 
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THE  LEARNING  LABORATORY 


An  excellent  programmed  learning  laboratory  has  been 
organized  and  implemeilted  at  Gaston  College.  The  labora¬ 
tory,  complete  with  programmed  materials,  texts,  and  teach¬ 
ing  machines,  offers  opportunities  for  self-improvement  to 
anyone  who  would  utilize  its  facilities. 

Learning  is  individualized,  with  each  student  constitut¬ 
ing  a  class  of  one.  The  rate  of  learning  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  time  a  student  can  give  to  the  program,  how  deter¬ 
mined  he  IS,  and  his  own  abilities.  Each  student  is  assisted 
by  a  trained  and  experienced  co-ordinator  who  tests  each 
applicant  to  determine  his  educational  level  and  guide  him 
into  the  proper  course  of  study. 

Elementary,  intermediate  and  secondary  level  courses 
offer  the  student  an  opportunity  to  increase  his  knowledge 
and  abilities  which  may  lead  to  earning  a  high  school  equival¬ 
ency  diploma,  or  reinforcing  preparation  for  college  curricu¬ 
lum  courses. 

Post  secondary  level  courses  offer  the  student  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  his  knowledge  in  many  areas  of  special 
interest. 

The  laboratory  is  open  from  8:30  A.  M.  until  9:00  P.  M. 
For  two  dollars  each  year  (renewable  in  July),  a  student  may 
study  as  many  subjects  as  he  is  capable  of  handling. 
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ADMISSION  INFORMATION 


STATEMENT  OF  POLICY 

Gaston  College  has  been  established  to  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  by  providing  college-level  courses  for  all  who  are  able 
to  profit  by  post-high  school  education. 

BEGINNING  STUDENTS 

Admission  to  credit  courses  is  open  to  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  or  those  who  possess  a  high  school  equivalency  certifi¬ 
cate  (or  diploma)  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  or  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  any 
one  of  the  United  States.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to 
refuse  admission  to  a  student  if  it  appears  that  such  action 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  College  and/or  the  student. 

Adults  who  have  not  completed  high  school  and  who  do 
not  possess  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  on  a  special  trial  basis,  earning  admittance  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  college  student  and  receiving  full  college  credit  by  main¬ 
taining  a  “C’'  (2.0)  average,  or  higher,  for  the  first  12  hours 
of  degree-level  courses  attempted. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

Transfer  students  are  admitted  from  other  colleges  and 
universities.  However,  the  Review  Committee  will  consider 
individually  applications  from  students  whose  status  with  the 
institution  last  attended  is  other  than  “good  standing''  or 
whose  cumulative  grade  average  is  below  “C".  If  such  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  admitted,  he  will  enter  on  probation. 

Gaston  College  normally  does  not  accept  for  credit  a 
grade  of  “D"  earned  by  a  student  at  another  institution. 

VETERANS 

New  students  eligible  to  enter  with  veterans  benefits 
should  apply  to  the  Veterans  Administrations  for  certificates 
or  supplemental  certificates  of  entitlement.  This  should  be 
done  some  weeks  in  advance  in  order  to  have  the  certificates 
ready  for  registration.  Veterans  transferring  from  other  col¬ 
leges  or  universities  should  make  their  applications  before 
leaving  their  former  schools. 

STEPS  IN  ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 

At  the  time  of  his  first  application  for  admission  to  Gas¬ 
ton  College,  each  prospective  student  should  submit  an  ap¬ 
plication  form  (secured  from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Admissions)  properly  executed  and  accompanied  by  a  $10.00 
application  fee.  This  fee  will  be  applied  toward  the  tuition 
for  the  first  semester  of  attendance.  It  is  refundable  only  in 
case  the  student  is  not  accepted  by  the  College.  The  applica¬ 
tion  fee  is  not  required  for  subsequent  applications. 

Students  who  have  never  before  attended  a  college 
should  request  their  high  school  registrar  to  forward  a  tran- 
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script  of  their  work  to  the  Gaston  College  Admissions  Office. 

College  transfer  students  should  request  official  tran¬ 
scripts  of  all  work  attempted  from  each  of  the  colleges  or 
universities  previously  attended.  Such  transcripts  must  be 
sent  directly  to  the  Gaston  College  Admissions  Office. 

Any  student  who  submits  false  information  with  regard 
to  his  application  for  admission  is  subject  to  immediate  ex¬ 
pulsion  and  loss  of  all  credits. 

PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

Each  full-time  student  is  required  to  have  a  physical 
examination  prior  to  registration. 

APPLICATION  FOR  RE-ADMISSION 

Currently  enrolled  students  who  plan  to  continue  for 
the  next  semester  will  be  given  priority  for  admission.  A  pre¬ 
viously  enrolled  student  who  has  been  out  of  college  for  part 
or  all  of  the  previous  semester  must  re-apply  for  admission, 
fill  out  the  appropriate  application  form,  and  pay  the  $2.00 
registration  fee. 

APPEALS  COMMITTEE 

The  Faculty  Review  Committee  considers  appeals  of 
students  who  are  denied  admission  under  regular  college 
policy  or  who  have  been  suspended  from  Gaston  College  in 
an  earlier  semester  for  academic  deficiencies. 

GUIDANCE  TEST  BATTERY 

Each  full-time  student  entering  Gaston  College  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  the  Guidance  Test  Battery.  The  battery  of  tests 
assess  educational  development,  scholastic  and  technical  ap¬ 
titudes,  and  mental  ability.  The  results  of  these  tests  do  not 
affect  eligibility  for  admission,  but  they  do  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  academic  placement.  They  are  also  of  value  to 
the  student  in  assessing  his  strengths  and  weaknesses  regard¬ 
ing  vocational  goals. 

Notification  of  the  time  and  place  to  report  for  the 
Guidance  Test  Battery  will  be  mailed  each  applicant  by  the 
office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Personnel. 

ADMISSIONS  ADVISEMENT 

Guidance  Counselors  are  available  to  discuss  with  pros¬ 
pective  applicants  the  various  programs  and  courses  offered 
by  Gaston  College.  However,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
prospective  student  to  defer  conferences  with  admission  ad¬ 
visors  until  after  his  transcripts  have  been  received  at  the 
College  and  he  has  taken  the  College  Guidance  Test  Battery. 
After  the  applicant’s  tests  have  been  scored  and  analyzed, 
he  will  be  mailed  an  appointment  to  confer  with  a  guidance 
counselor.  Applicants  unable  to  keep  that  appointment  should 
notify  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Personnel  and 
arrange  another  appointment. 
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FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

(All  fees  are  subject  to  change  without  prior  notice.) 


REGISTRATION  FEES 

An  annual  registration  fee  of  $2.00  will  be  charged  for 
each  full-time  and  part-time  student  when  he  first  enrolls. 
Upon  his  continued  enrollment  this  fee  will  be  charged  at 
the  student’s  first  registration  following  July  1st  of  each  year. 
It  will  not  be  charged  again  during  the  year  except  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  drop  out  of  school  during  a  semester  and  then 
re-enroll  the  next  term  or  later.  Any  student  registering  later 
than  the  time  appointed  for  registration  must  pay  an  addi¬ 
tional  fee  of  $5.00. 

The  registration  fee  is  not  refundable.  Exceptions  to  the 
registration  fee  may  be  made  in  certain  special,  short,  non¬ 
credit  seminars. 

TUITION 

Tuition  fees  for  full-time  semester  students  (12  semester 
hours  or  more)  is  $60.00  per  semester.  For  part-time  students 
the  charge  is  $5.00  per  semester  hour  of  credit. 

Tuition  fees  for  full-time  quarter  students  (12  quarter 
hours  or  more)  is  $30.00  per  quarter.  For  part-time  students 
the  charge  is  $2.50  per  quarter  hour  of  credit. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITY  FEE 

The  Student  Activity  Fee  for  each  full-time  student  is 
$10.00  per  semester,  not  to  exceed  $20.00  per  academic  year. 
Part-time  students  may  elect  to  pay  the  Student  Activity  Fee 
and  enjoy  its  benefits. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  TUITION 

Tuition  for  summer  school  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  $5.00 
per  semester  hour  of  credit. 

OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS 

The  out-of-state  tuition  rate  is  two  and  one-half  times 
the  rate  for  North  Carolina  students. 

To  be  exempt  from  a  payment  of  the  out-of-state  fee : 

1.  The  parents  or  guardian  of  a  student  must  be  residents 
of  North  Carolina  at  the  time  of  his  registration,  or 

2.  The  student  must  have  established  residence  in  the 
State  at  least  six  months  before  he  entered  the  College. 

A  resident  student  is  recognized  as  one  who  actually  lives 
in  North  Carolina  and  not  one  who  has  merely  moved  into  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  education  from  one  of 
the  state  institutions. 
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REFUND  POLICIES 

A  student  on  the  semester  system  shall  be  allowed  a 
refund  of  two-thirds  of  tuition  paid  when  withdrawal  occurs 
before  the  end  of  twenty  (20)  school  days  (the  first  school 
month)  of  a  regular  term,  or  before  the  end  of  five  days  of  a 
summer  session. 

A  student  on  the  quarter  system  shall  not  be  allowed  a 
tuition  refund  unless  the  student  is  compelled  to  withdraw  for 
unavoidable  reasons.  In  such  cases,  $20.00  may  be  refunded 
if  the  student  withdraws  within  twenty  days  (the  first  month 
of  the  quarter)  after  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

Refunds  for  part-time  and  extension  courses  are  not 
allowed. 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  RECORDS 

Upon  request  of  the  student,  academic  credit  earned  at 
Gaston  College  will  be  transferred  to  any  college  or  univer¬ 
sity. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  official  transcript  of  his 
work,  provided  all  accounts  with  the  College  have  been 
settled  satisfactorily.  A  student  requesting  an  additional 
transcript  should  enclose  one  dollar  for  this  service. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  are  awarded  in  limited  numbers  to  students 
whose  academic  record  demonstrates  above  average  ability 
and  whose  family  or  personal  circumstances  make  financial 
assistance  desirable. 

Applicants  for  scholarships  through  the  College  must 
first  be  officially  admitted  to  the  College  before  any  action 
upon  scholarship  requests  can  be  taken.  Applications  for 
scholarships  should  be  submitted  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Student  Personnel. 

The  following  annual  scholarships  provided  by  individu¬ 
als  are  administered  through  the  College : 

David  Belk  Cannon  Scholarships  —  Three  scholarships 
are  donated  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Stearns  Cannon ; 
David  Belk  Cannon,  Jr.;  and  Rebecca  Belk  Cannon. 
These  scholarships  are  awarded  annually  to  freshmen 
and  sophomores. 

John  Reeves  Gamble,  Sr.,  M.  D.  Memorial  Scholarship — 
A  $250.00  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student 
from  Lincoln  County  attending  Gaston  College. 

Pearl  Davidson  Rhodes  Memorial  Scholarship  —  A 
$250.00  scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student 
from  Lincoln  County  attending  Gaston  College. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AID 

By  act  of  Congress,  any  physically  handicapped  student 
may  be  eligible  for  scholarship  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  565.  Applications  for  this  scholarship  aid 
should  be  processed  through  the  District  Vocational  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Office,  Room  206,  517  Insurance  Lane,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  or  through  the  District  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Office  nearest  the  applicant.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to 
the  Rehabilitation  Office  or  to  the  Dean  of  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  at  Gaston  College. 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHING  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A  State  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  is  available  for  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers.  For  detailed  information  concerning  the  state 
loan  and  scholarship  program,  write  to  the  Prospective  Teach¬ 
ers  Scholarship  Loan  Fund,  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PLACEMENT 

Students  are  assisted  in  securing  part-time  or  full-time 
employment  both  on  and  off  campus  during  their  enrollment. 
The  College  also  maintains  a  Placement  Service  for  its  grad¬ 
uates.  Applications  should  be  made  in  person  at  the  office  of 
the  Dean  of  Student  Personnel. 

STUDENT  LOANS 

Loans  are  available  to  needy  students.  All  applications 
for  loans  should  be  submitted  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of 
Student  Personnel  Services. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 


COURSE  LOAD 

A  student  who  carries  a  12  semester-hour  load  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  full-time  student.  The  normal  load  is  15  to  17  hours. 
No  student  may  carry  in  excess  of  18  hours  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

Students  who  work  more  than  15  hours  per  week  should 
reduce  their,  class  load  accordingly.  The  beginning  student 
who  has  full-time  employment  is  urged  to  limit  his  class  load 
to  9  semester  hours  until  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
carry  a  heavier  load. 

SCHEDULE  CHANGES 

At  the  opening  of  every  semester  there  is  a  scheduled 
period  for  students  to  drop  and  add  courses.  The  time  limit 
for  such  changes  appears  in  the  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
published  in  the  front  of  this  catalog.  Such  course  changes 
require  the  permission  of  the  Program  Advisor  and  the  Dean 
of  Instruction. 

CLASS  ATTENDANCE 

The  following  policies  on  attendance  have  been  adopted 
by  the  administration  and  faculty  of  this  college. 

A  student  who  during  a  semester  incurs  in  any  class 
one  unexcused  absence  in  excess  of  the  number  of  times  a 
class  meets  per  week  will  be  declared  dropped  from  the 
course. 

Absences  may  be  excused  when  caused  by  personal  illness 
validated  by  a  physician’s  written  statement,  death  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  family,  or  participation  in  approved  college  activities. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student  to  obtain  a  signed 
excuse  from  the  academic  dean  and  to  present  it  to  his  course 
instructor  within  one  week  after  the  student  returns  to  class. 
Failure  to  follow  outlined  procedure  will  result  in  an  unex¬ 
cused  absence. 

A  student  who  during  a  semester  incurs  in  any  class  one 
absence,  excused  or  unexcused,  in  excess  of  twice  the  number 
of  times  a  class  meets  per  week  will  be  referred  by  the  course 
instructor  to  the  Academic  Dean.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Dean  it  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  student  and  the 
college  that  the  student  be  dropped  from  the  course,  the 
student  will  be  required  to  appear  before  the  committee  on 
excessive  absences. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

Each  student  will  receive  at  mid-term  an  indication  of  his 
progress  in  each  course.  A  “Satisfactory”  will  mean  that  he 
is  doing  “C”  or  better  work.  An  “Unsatisfactory”  will  indicate 
“D”  work.  “Failing”  is  self-explanatory.  These  reports  are 
for  his  information  only  and  are  not  placed  in  his  permanent 
file  or  recorded  on  his  transcript. 
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At  the  end  of  each  term  the  student  will  receive  final 
grades  based  on  the  following  system: 


Grade 

Significance 

Quality  Points 

A 

Superior 

4  per  sem.  hr. 

B 

Good 

3  per  sem  hr. 

C 

Average 

2  per  sem.  hr. 

D 

Poor  but  Passing 

1  per  sem.  hr. 

F 

Failure 

0 

I 

Incomplete 

0 

W 

Withdrawal 

0 

Quality  points,  the  numerical 

equivalents  of  the  letter 

grade,  are  used  to  determine  the  student's  rank  in  class  and 
academic  honors.  A  quality  point  average  of  2.0  or  better  in 
62  hours  of  course  work  is  necessary  to  meet  grade  require¬ 
ments  for  graduation. 

INCOMPLETES,  FAILURES,  AND  WITHDRAWALS 

An  Incomplete  (I)  is  given  only  when  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  illness,  prevents  a  student  from  completing 
all  the  requirements  of  a  course  by  the  end  of  the  regular 
term.  An  Incomplete  must  be  removed  within  the  semester 
following  the  one  in  which  given.  If  not  removed  within  this 
time  it  becomes  a  Failure  (F) . 

A  Withdrawal  (W)  for  a  course  is  given  only  under  two 
circumstances. 

(1)  The  student  withdraws  from  a  course  before  the 
published  ''last  date  to  drop  without  penalty."  In 
this  case  the  student  should  secure  the  permission 
of  his  program  advisor  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

(2)  Between  the  "last  date  to  drop  without  penalty"  and 

the  beginning  of  the  last  school  month  (20  days)  of 
a  regular  term  a  student  may  withdraw  from  a 
course  with  a  if  the  instructor  certifies  that 

the  student  is  doing  passing  work  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal.  During  this  period  the  student  should 
begin  the  withdrawal  process  with  his  advisor,  but 
he  must  also  consult  with  the  instructor  concerned 
before  seeing  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

No  withdrawals  are  permitted  during  the  last  school 
month. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  class,  or  classes,  with¬ 
out  following  the  prescribed  procedure  will  be  given  an  "F" 
in  the  course  or  courses  concerned. 

Any  grade,  "F"  or  otherwise,  once  earned  becomes  part 
of  the  student’s  record  and  can  never  be  removed.  However, 
if  the  student  repeats  a  course  and  makes  a  higher  grade,  the. 
latter  also  becomes  a  part  of  his  record  and  will  also  appear 
on  his  transcript. 
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AUDITING  COURSES 


Students  who  wish  to  audit  courses  must  register  through 
the  College  Office.  Auditors  receive  no  credit  and  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  classes,  participate  in  class  discussion,  or 
take  tests  and  exams.  The  fees  are  the  same  as  for  regular 
college  credit. 

DEAN’S  LIST 

In  order  to  honor  outstanding  students,  the  Dean’s  List 
will  be  published  after  each  regular  term.  In  order  to  qualify 
for  the  Dean’s  List,  a  student  must  take  a  minimum  work  load 
of  4  subjects  (at  least  12  semester  hours  of  work)  and  main¬ 
tain  at  least  a  “B”  (3.0)  average  with  no  grade  lower  than 
a  ‘‘C”. 

PROBATION  AND  SUSPENSION 

In  order  for  a  student  to  remain  in  good  standing,  he 
must  achieve  a  quality  point  average  of  at  least  2.0.  Any 
student  who  falls  below  2.0  will  be  placed  on  probation  and 
remain  so  until  he  achieves  a  cumulative  average  of  2.0  or 
better.  A  probationary  student  who,  in  two  consecutive  semes¬ 
ters,  fails  to  achieve  a  term  average  of  2.0  will  be  suspended 
from  the  college. 

Any  student  who,  in  a  given  term,  earns  an  average  of 
less  than  1.8  but  more  than  1.0  will  be  required  to  reduce  his 
load  to  12  credit  hours,  exclusive  of  Physical  Education  for 
the  following  term. 

Normally  a  student  who,  in  a  given  term,  earns  less  than 
a  1.0  average  will  be  required  to  take  Reading  Improvement 
or  Math  90  plus  no  more  than  nine  credit  hours,  exclusive  of 
Physical  Education,  in  the  ensuing  term.  If,  however,  his 
unsatisfactory  average  is  the  result  of  indifference  and  is  not 
related  to  reading  or  mathematical  deficiency,  he  will  be 
placed  on  immediate  academic  suspension. 

Even  though  on  academic  suspension,  a  student  is  eligible 
to  attend  a  summer  session.  If  he  does  so,  carries  a  6-hour 
load,  and  earns  a  2.0  or  better  average  during  that  session, 
he  will  be  permitted  to  register  for  the  fall  term,  continuing 
on  probation.  Otherwise,  a  student  suspended  for  academic 
reasons  is  not  eligible  for  reinstatement  until  after  the  passage 
of  one  regular  semester.  Even  then  his  re-admission  is  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Affairs  Review 
Committee,  to  which  his  request  for  reinstatement  should 
be  directed. 

Transfer  students  with  less  than  a  2.0  quality  point  aver¬ 
age  may  be  accepted  by  the  College  but  will  be  placed  on 
immediate  probation  and  will  be  subject  to  the  above  pro¬ 
bation  and  suspension  policies. 
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DISMISSAL 


The  College  reserves  the  right  to  suspend  or  dismiss  any 
student  when  it  believes  such  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  College  or  the  student.  This  may  be  done  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee  of  the  Faculty  in  executive  session. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

A  minimum  of  62  semester  hours  of  work  with  at  least 
a  2.0  average  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  an  approved 
Program  of  Study  is  required  for  graduation  and  the  award¬ 
ing  of  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts. 

COMMENCEMENT  MARSHALS 

The  rising  sophomores  who  have  maintained  the  highest 
scholastic  averages  during  their  freshman  year  are  honored 
by  being  named  Commencement  Marshals.  The  marshal  who 
has  the  best  academic  record  is  designated  Chief  Marshal. 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
AND  STUDENT  SERVICES 


GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

Gaston  College  emphasizes  its  Guidance  and  Counseling 
program.  Following  the  administration  of  the  Guidance  Test 
Battery,  each  student  will  be  given  an  appointment  with  a 
member  of  the  counseling  staff.  At  this  time  the  counselor 
will  review  the  student’s  past  academic  record  and  the  results 
of  the  Guidaiice  Test  Battery.  The  student  will  also  be  given 
information  on  the  curricula  available  and  his  qualifications 
for  pursuing  the  required  subjects  in  his  curriculum  choice.  If 
necessary,  developmental  courses  are  provided  in  reading 
improvement,  English  and  mathematics. 

FRESHMAN  ORIENTATION 

Each  fall  a  Freshman  Orientation  Program  serves  to 
introduce  the  student  to  the  collegiate  environment.  Orienta¬ 
tion  informs  the  student  concerning  the  academic  and  social 
policies  of  the  College  and  acquaints  him  with  the  library  and 
other  facilities.  Throughout  the  orientation  period,  a  group  of 
upper  classmen  will  be  available  to  make  the  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  feel  at  home  and  to  answer  any  questions  they  may  have 
about  the  college  policies  or  procedures. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Students  receive  practical  experience  in  responsible 
citizenship  through  participation  in  a  program  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  The  Gaston  College  Student  Government  Association 
consists  of  all  full-time  students  who  are  registered  at  the 
College.  Part-time  students  who  elect  to  pay  the  student 
activity  fee  may  also  be  members  of  the  Association.  Officers 
are  chosen  each  year  and  each  class  is  represented  in  the 
Student  Government  Association.  The  purpose  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is  to  regulate  all  matters  of  the  student  community  which 
do  not  fall  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  faculty. 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

A  newspaper  published  by  and  for  the  students  is  issued 
at  regular  intervals.  The  students  will  also  prepare  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  regular  college  annual.  Students  who  are  interested  in 
any  aspect  of  such  publications  activities  are  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

SCHOLASTIC  ORGANIZATIONS  —  These  clubs  are  organ¬ 
ized  to  create  a  more  academic  and  intellectual  atmosphere 
on  the  campus. 

THE  ETA  alpha  CHAPTER  of  TAU  ALPHA  PI  en¬ 
gages  in  activities  that  promote  high  academic  standards. 
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OTHER  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


The  student  activity  fee  provides  a  package  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  cultural,  and  recreational  activities.  The  payment  of 
this  fee,  required  of  each  full-time  student,  provides  free  ad¬ 
mission  to  college  dramatic  productions.  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association  activities,  socials  and  entertainment  fur¬ 
nished  and  sponsored  by  Gaston  College,  and  subscriptions  to 
the  college  newspaper  and  annual. 

A  number  of  organizations  designed  for  students  with 
a  particular  interest  include: 

SERVICE  CLUBS — These  clubs  donate  time  and  energy  to 
college  and  community  projects,  under  the  guidance  of  col¬ 
lege  and  community  leaders. 

THE  COLLEGIATE  CIVITAN  CLUB  for  male  students, 
as  well  as  THE  COLLEGIATE  CIVENETTES  CLUB,  is 
sponsored  by  the  Gastonia  Civitan  Club  of  Civitan  Inter¬ 
national. 

THE  DOLPHIN  CLUB  is  sponsored  by  the  Pilot  Club  of 
Gastonia  with  membership  open  to  female  students. 

THE  SOUTHERN  BELLES  is  a  service  club  with  mem¬ 
bership  open  to  female  students  in  the  sophomore  class. 

INTEREST  CLUBS — These  clubs  are  organized  to  provide 
association  and  development  of  students  with  similar  interests 
and  goals. 

THE  AMATEUR  RADIO  CLUB  has  as  its  purpose  in¬ 
creasing  the  members’  knowledge  of  radio  and  com¬ 
munication  techniques.  Membership  is  open  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  interested  in  amateur  radio. 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  TOOL  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  ENGINEERS  (A.S.T.M.E.)  is  designed  to  help  its 
members  broaden  their  knowledge  in  the  area  of  tool 
manufacturing.  Membership  is  open  to  any  interested 
student. 

THE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATE  BRANCH  OF  THE  INSTI¬ 
TUTE  OF  ELECTRICAL  AND  ELECTRONICS  EN¬ 
GINEERS  (I.E.E.E.)  is  organized  to  disseminate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  theories  and  practice  of  all  aspects  of  electron¬ 
ics  and  related  fields  of  electrical  engineering.  Mem¬ 
bership  is  open  to  any  student  enrolled  in  the  technical 
division. 

THE  LIBRARY  CLUB  is  concerned  with  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  information  concerning  the  library  and  its 
use.  All  interested  students  are  encouraged  to  join. 

THE  SCIENCE  CLUB  is  designed  to  stimulate  more  in¬ 
terest  in  the  various  areas  of  science. 
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Recommended  college-transfer  programs  of  study  have 
been  prepared  for  those  who  wish  to  major  in  Liberal  Arts  or 
the  professional  areas  of  Business  Administration,  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Engineering,  Law, 
Medical  Science  (medicine,  dentistry  or  veterinary  medicine). 
Pharmacy,  Science  (astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  geology, 
mathematics,  meteorology,  physics,  or  psychology) ,  and  Social 
Work  (attendance  workers,  recreation  leaders,  religious 
workers,  district  welfare  visitors,  and  workers  in  related 


fields) . 

The  student  whose  transfer  needs  require  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  a  recommended  program  or  who  wishes  to  major  in  an 
area  for  which  no  recommended  program  has  been  prepared 
should  apply  to  the  appropriate  department  head  at  Gaston 
College  for  assistance  in  working  out  a  program  tailored  to  his 
individual  needs.  The  student  whose  needs  require  program 
modification  or  creation  shoum  inmate  tne  nmcedure  during 

his  first  seTnester  jf  The  new  or  modified  program. 

when  approved  the  Dean  of  Instructigp  in 

tire  iLud'^llL'y  b^irinanent  folder  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 
and  will  constitute  thp  sfnHpnf/g  pniira^..  rQqnir^M;yiQnft^  fnr 

giaduattbii.  The  approved  program  must  be  on  file  prior  to 
the  semester  of  graduation. 


COLLEGE  TRANSFER  PROGRAMS 

PRE-BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


FIRST  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Freshman  English  111-112  _ _ _  6 

History  of  Western  Civilization  111-112  _  6 

Mathematics  111  and  112  or  114,  or  Math  119-120 _  6 

Biology  111-112  _  8 

Foreign  Language  111-112  or  221-222  _  6 

SECOND  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Principles  of  Economics  _  6 

Principles  of  Accounting _  6 

Business  Law  _  3 

American  Federal  Government  _  3 

Language  221-222,  or,  if  already  taken,  English  Litera¬ 
ture  221  and  one  course  chosen  from  Language  231, 

English  222,  Music  Appreciation,  Art  Appreciation, 

or  Public  Speaking  _  6 

Hygiene  _  2 


Physical  Education  113-114  is  strongly  recommended. 

EDUCATION 

Elementajry 


FIRST  YEAR 

Freshman  English  111-112 
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SEMESTER  HOURS 
6 


Biology  111-112  _ _ 8 

^  'Mathematics  111  and  112  or  114 _  6 

/^History  of  Western  Civilization  111-112  6 

Color  and  Design  Art  111  _  3 

Music  Appreciation  121  or  Art  Appreciation _  3 

SECOND  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

-'^'^glish  Literature  221-222  _  6 

(C^American  History  221-222  _  6 

•-General  Psychology  221  _  3 

Physical  Geography  221 _  3 

Geography  of  North  America  222  or  Economic 

Geography  225  _  3 

Introducion  to  Education  _  3 

Hygiene  _  2 

Physical  Education  113-114  is  strongly  recommended. 

EDUCATION 

Secondary 

FIRST  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Freshman  English  111-112  _ 6 

Math  111  and  112  or  114;  or  Math  119-120  (math  and 

physical  science  majors)  _  6-7 

Biology  111-112  _  8 

History  111-112  _  6 

Language  111-112  or  221-222  _  6 

SECOND  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

English  Literature  221-222  _  6 

General  Psychology  221 _  3 

Language  221-222  or  231  _  3-6 

Hygiene  _  2 

Introduction  to  Education  _  3 

Two  courses  elected  from  History,  Sociology,  Political 

Science,  Drama,  and  Public  Speaking _  6 

Physical  Education  113-114  is  strongly  recommended. 

PRE-ENGINEERING 

FIRST  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

English  111-112  _ _ _ _ _ _ _  6 

History  111-112  _  6 

Math  119-120  _  7 

Chemistry  121-122  _  8 

Engineering  Graphics  I  and  II _  ) 

Physical  Education  _  2 

SECOND  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Physics  221-222  _  8 

Math  219-220  _  8 

Qualitative  Analysis  _  4 

English  221-222  _  6 

Economics  223-224  _  6 

Hygiene  _  2 
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PRE-LAW 


In  the  majority  of  instances  a  student  will  find  an  A.B.  Degree  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  his  acceptance  in  a  School  of  Law.  In  such  cases  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  latitude  in  course  selection. 

If  the  student  intends  to  seek  entrance  to  a  School  of  Law  after  three 
years  of  undergraduate  work  he  should  carefully  study  the  requirements 
of  the  school  to  which  he  intends  to  transfer. 

He  may  graduate  with  an  A.A.  Degree  from  Gaston  College  by  follow¬ 
ing  either  the  Liberal  Arts  Program  or  Pre-Business  Administration  Pro¬ 
gram,  though,  for  many  kinds  of  legal  practice,  the  latter  is  somewhat 
more  likely  to*  be  appropriate. 

The  advisor  for  Pre-Law  sophomore  students  will  be  the  Head  of  the 
Social  Science  Department  (or  his  designate). 


LIBERAL  ARTS 


FIRST  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

English  111-112  . 6 

History  111-112  _  6 

Math  111  and  112  or  114 _  6 

Biology  111-112  or  Chemistry  111-112 _  8 

A  foreign  language  _  6 


SECOND  YEAR 


SEMESTER  HOURS 


English  Literature  _  6 

Language  (221-222  if  not  already  taken)  _  0-6 

Music  Appreciation  or  Art  Appreciation  or  an  addition¬ 
al  course  in  literature  or  language  _  3 

College  transfer  electives  _  10 

Hygiene  _  2 

Physical  Education  113-114  is  strongly  recommended. 


PRE-MEDICAL  SCIENCE 


FIRST  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

Freshman  English  111  _  3 

Math  119-120  _  7 

Biology  111-112  _  8 

Chemistry  121-122  _  8 

German  or  French  111-112  or  221-222  _  6 

SECOND  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

EngUsh  112  _  3 

English  221  _  3 

Physics  221-222  _  8 

History  of  Western  Civilization  111-112  _  6 

German  or  French  221-222  or  231  _  3-6 

Zoology  221  _  4 

Qualitative  Analysis  _  4 


Physical  Education  is  strongly  recommended. 
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PRE-PHARMACY 


first  year  semester  hours 

Freshman  FTigI!>h  _  0 

History  of  Western  CiviLixatioa  111  _  3 

Chemistry  121-122  _  g 

BkHOgy  111-112  _  8 

Mathematics  115-120  _  7 

SECOND  YEAR  SEMESTER  HOURS 

History  of  Western  Civilizatioii  112  _  3 

Qualitative  Analysis  _  4 

Quantitative  Analysis  _  4 

General  Physics  221-222  _  8 

EngHsh  221-222  _  6 

Principles  of  Accounting  221  _  3 

Hygiene  _  2 


Physical  Education  is  strongly  recommended. 


PRE-SCIENCE 


FIRST  YE.\R  SEMESTER  HOLDS 

Freshman  English  111-112  _  6 

EQstory  of  Western  Civilization  _  6 

Math  119  and  120  _  7 

Biology  111-112  or  Chemistry  121-122  _  S 

A  foreign  language  v  German  is  recommended) _  6 


This  program  is  designed  for  students  planning  to  major  in  astronomy, 
biology,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  meteorology,  ph>~sics.  or  psy¬ 
chology. 

During  the  first  year  the  pre-science  student  should  arrange  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  appropriate  department  head  to  work  out  a  plan  for  his 
sophomore  courses.  Prior  to  that  conference,  if  he  knows  the  institutioc 
to  which  he  will  transfer,  he  should  suidy  its  catalog  and  determine  the 
requirements  ctf  the  department  in  which  he  expects  to  major. 


PRE-SOCLAL  WORK 

Students  who  expect  to  transfer  to  a  senior  insdrution  to  specialize  in 
courses  leading  to  a  Bachelors  degree  in  the  field  of  social  \i-elfare  should 
fcilow  the  Gaston  College  Liberal  .Arts  Program  choosing  social  science 
courses  for  his  electives.  This  program  is  recommended  for  those  persons 
interested  in  becoming  attendance  workers,  recreation  leaders,  religious 
wcckers.  district  welfare  visitors,  or  social  vkx»rkers  in  related  fields. 
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TWO-YEAR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


BUSINESS  SCIENCE 


FIRST  YEAR 

• 

TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM 

SEMESTER  HOURS 

English 

111 

Freshman  EngUsh 

3 

English 

112 

Freshman  English 

3 

History 

221  or 

American  History  or 

Political  Sc. 

221 

Federal  Government 

3 

History 

222 

American  History 

3 

Hygiene 

111,  112 

Hygiene 

2 

Business 

119 

Introduction  to  Business 

3 

Business 

121 

Mathematics  of  Business 

3 

Business 

222 

Office  Management 

3 

English 

127 

Public  Speaking 

3 

Electives 

6 

SECOND  YEAR 

TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM 

SEMESTER  HOURS 

Psychology 

221  or 

General  Psychology  or 

Sociology 

221 

Introductory  Sociology 

3 

Business 

221 

Principles  of  Accounting 

3 

Business 

222 

Principles  of  Accounting 

3 

Business 

223 

Principles  of  Economics 

3 

Business 

224 

Principles  of  Economics 

3 

Business 

225 

Business  Law 

3 

Political  Sc. 

221  or 

Federal  Government  or 

History 

221 

American  History 

3 

Geography 

225 

Economic  Geography 

3 

Business 

223 

Business  Communications 

3 

Business 

120 

Office  Machines 

2 

Electives 

NOTE:  Students  in  the  Curriculum  are  advised  to  take  at  least  one  semes¬ 
ter  of  Typewriting  during  their  Freshman  year  unless  they  have  al¬ 
ready  acquired  some  typing  competency. 
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SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 


FIRST  YEAR 

TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM 

SEMESTER  HOURS 

English 

111 

Freshman  English 

3 

English 

112 

Freshman  English 

3 

Business 

111 

Typewriting 

2 

Business 

112 

Typewriting 

2 

Business 

115 

Beginning  Shorthand 

3 

Business 

116 

Intermediate  Shorthand 

3 

Business 

119 

Introduction  to  Business 

3 

Business 

120 

Office  Machines 

2 

Business 

121 

Mathematics  of  Business 

3 

Hygiene 

111,  112 

Hygiene 

2 

English 

127 

Public  Speaking 

3 

Geography 

Economic  Geography 

3 

SECOND  YEAR 

TWO-YEAR  PROGRAM 

SEMESTER  HOURS 

Psychology 

221  or 

General  Psychology  or 

Sociology 

221 

Introductory  Sociology 

3 

Business 

113 

Typewriting,  Advanced 

2 

Business 

117 

Shorthand,  Transcription 

3 

Business 

118 

Shorthand,  Speed  Building 

3 

Business 

222 

Office  Management 

3 

Business 

223 

Business  Communications 

3 

History 

221  or 

American  History  or 

Political  Sc. 

221 

Federal  Government 

3 

Business 

221 

Principles  of  Accounting,  Intro. 

3 

Business 

223 

Principles  of  Economics 

3 

Business 

225 

Business  Law 

3 

Electives 

3 

NOTE:  Students  who 

have  taken  shorthand  and/or 

typewriting  in  high 

school  may,  on  the  basis  of  a  test,  be  placed  in  an  advanced  sec¬ 
tion  of  shorthand  and/or  typewriting,  and  may  substitute  an  elec¬ 
tive  for  the  omitted  course. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

COLLEGE  PARALLEL 

Courses  numbered  below  100  are  non-credit  courses  and  should  b6 
taken  in  summer  school  whenever  possible.  Freshmen  level  courses  are 
numbered  100  through  199,  sophomore  courses  200  through  299. 

ART 

101.  Art  Appreciation  3  semester  hours 

Illustrated  lectures  and  research  problems  for  the  beginning  student. 
Introduction  to  the  elements  and  principles  of  design  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  art  in  general.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  art  in 
relation  to  religion,  industry  and  commerce,  the  home,  and  the  fine 
arts  of  painting,  architecture  and  sculpture. 

111.  Color  and  Design  3  semester  hours 

An  investigation  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  two  and  three 
dimensional  design  and  theory.  A  basic  course  for  painting  and 
drawing  designed  to  meet  state  requirements  for  teacher  certification. 

113.  Drawing  I  3  semester  hours 

Introduction  to  drawing  in  various  media. 

114.  Drawing  II  3  semester  hours 

Continuation  of  Drawing  113.  Exercises  in  specific  techniques  with 
emphasis  on  abstraction.  Prerequisite:  Art  113. 

115.  Painting  I  3  semester  hours 

A  beginning  course  involving  introduction  of  two  dimensional  design 
and  theory,  methods  and  techniques  of  water  paint  and  execution  of 
various  problems. 

116.  Painting  II  3  semester  hours 

Continuation  of  Art  115.  Prerequisite:  Art  115. 

121.  Sculpture  I  3  semester  hours 

A  beginning  course  involving  the  introduction  of  three  dimensional 
design  and  theory,  methods  and  materials  of  sculpture,  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  various  techniques  and  media. 

122.  Sculpture  II  3  semester  hours 

Continuation  of  Art  121.  Prerequisite:  Art  121. 

131.  Ceramics  I  3  semester  hours 

A  beginning  course  involving  introduction  to  the  total  ceramic  process 
as  a  fine  art.  Emphasis  on  the  potter’s  wheel  and  glaze  preparation. 

132.  Ceramics  II  3  semester  hours 

Continuation  of  Art  121.  Prerequisite:  Art  131. 

141.  Jewelry  Design  I  3  semester  hours 

Design  and  production  of  jewelry  including  lapidary  and  casting. 

142.  Jewelry  Design  II  3  semester  hours 

Continuation  of  Art  141.  Prerequisite:  Art  141. 

213.  Figure  Drawing  3  semester  hours 

Exercises  in  various  media,  leading  to  an  understanding  of  the 
human  figure. 
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215.  Painting  III 

Continuation  of  Art  116.  Prerequisite:  Art  116. 

216.  Painting  IV 

Continuation  of  Art  215.  Prerequisite:  Art  122. 

221.  Sculpture  III 

Continuation  of  Art  122.  Prerequisite:  Art  122. 

222.  Sculpture  IV 

Continuation  of  Art  221.  Prerequisite:  Art  221. 
231.  Ceramics  III 

Continuation  of  Art  132.  Prerequisite:  Art  132. 


3  semester  hours 
3  semester  hours 
3  semester  hours 
3  semester  hours 
3  semester  hours 


BIOLOGY 

111,  112  General  Biology  4  semester  hours 

An  introductory  sequence  presenting  the  fundamental  principles  and 
processes  of  biology  with  emphasis  on  the  molecular  and  cellular 
basis  of  biology.  The  study  includes  morphology,  physiological  proces¬ 
ses,  interrelationships,  environmental  relationships,  a  systematic 
survey  of  major  groups,  development,  genetics,  and  evolution  of  liv¬ 
ing  organisms.  Biology  111  prerequisite  to  Biology  112. 

113.  Microbiology  4  semester  hours 

An  introductory  course  covering  the  fundamental  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  microbiology  with  emphasis  on  morphology,  physiological 
processes,  and  parasitic  implications  of  microorganisms  (bacteria, 
molds,  yeasts,  viruses,  rickettsiae,  protozoa,  and  algae);  methods 
of  control;  and  applied  microbiology.  2  class  hours,  4  laboratory 
hours. 

114.  115  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  4  semester  hours 

An  integration  of  systemic  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Cell  types,  tis¬ 
sues,  organs,  systems,  and  clinical  vocabulary. 

221  Invertebrate  Zoology  4  semester  hours 

Taxonomy,  morphology,  physiology,  ecology  and  selected  life  histories 
of  the  invertebrates.  3  class  hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisite: 
Biology  111,  112. 

222.  Vertebrate  Zoology  4  semester  hours 

Morphology,  physiology,  embryology,  life  history  and  classification  of 
the  vertebraes.  3  class  hours,  3  laboratory  hours.  Prerequisite:  Bi¬ 
ology  111,  112. 

BUSINESS 

111,  112  Beginning  Typewriting  2  semester  hours  ea. 

The  work  in  beginning  typewriting  includes  learning  the  keyboard, 
operating  the  parts  of  the  machine,  care  of  the  machine,  writing 
simple  letters,  simple  tabulations,  continuity  writing. 

113,  114  Advanced  Typewriting  2  semester  hours  ea. 

The  work  includes  study  of  different  styles  of  business  letters,  manu¬ 
script  copy,  making  carbon  copies,  tabulations,  business  reports, 
legal  documents,  effective  display  of  typed  matter. 

115.  Beginning  Shorthand  3  semester  hours 

Presentation  of  shorthand  theory  with  drill  in  rapid  execution  and 
recall.  Designed  for  those  having  no  previous  experience  in  short¬ 
hand  classes. 
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116.  Intermediate  Shorthand  3  semester  hours 

> 

Planned  review  of  shorthand  theory  with  the  major  portion  of  the 
course  spent  in  building  skill  and  rapid  recall  and  execution.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  achieve  a  minimum  speed  of  60  words  a  minute  in  new 
materials  with  95  per  cent  accuracy. 

117.  Shorthand  Transcription  3  semester  hours 

Dictation  and  transcription  development  to  employable  level.  In¬ 
tensive  drill  in  the  production  of  mailable  transcripts.  Prerequisite: 

Typewriting  113. 

« 

118.  Speed  Building  3  semester  hours 

A  course  designed  to  raise  shorthand  take  to  the  maximum  of  the 
students’  ability.  Students  must  achieve  a  consistent  minimum  speed 
of  100  words  a  minute  on  new  material  with  95  per  cent  accuracy. 

119.  Introduction  to  Business  3  semester  hours 

A  general  Jbusiness  course  covering  modern  business  activities  as  a 
^  Avhole,  including  a  study  of  basic  industries,  forms  of  organization, 
marketing,  finance,  credit,  problems  of  management,  business  risks, 
and  the  relation  of  government  to  business. 

120.  Office  Machines  2  semester  hours 

A  basic  course  in  the  operation,  use  and  care  of  office  machines  and 
equipment,  including  filing;  stencil  and  fluid  process  duplicators; 
and  adding,  calculating,  and  posting  machines. 

121.  Mathematics  of  Business  3  semester  hours 

Problem  solving,  equations,  application  of  per  cent,  simple  and  com¬ 
pound  interest,  bank  discounts,  payrolls,  insurance,  depreciation, 
discounts,  mark-up,  and  graphs.  Each  topic  is  presented  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  business  application. 

122.  Office  Management  3  semester  hours 

Designed  to  enable  students  to  understand  and  apply  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  relating  to  efficient  office  management,  this  course  includes 
organization,  planning,  and  control  of  physical  factors,  and  personnel 
practices. 

123.  Business  Communications  3  semester  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  assist  the  student  in  developing  an 
awareness  of  the  role  communication  plays  in  the  business  environ¬ 
ment,  and  to  increase  his  skill  in  writing  business  letters  and  re¬ 
ports  designed  to  strengthen  management-employee  understanding 
and  to  project  the  company  image  to  the  public  effectively.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  English  111. 

221.  Principles  of  Accounting,  Introductory  3  semester  hours 

An  introductory  course  in  standard  accounting  practice.  Recognized 
procedures  and  conventions  are  explained  and  used  for  recording, 
analyzing,  and  interpreting  the  records  for  the  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  and  proprietorship  types  of  business  organization. 

222.  Principles  of  Accounting  3  semester  hours 

A  continuation  of  Business  221  with  emphasis  on  Liabilities;  Manu¬ 
facturing  Operations,  Payrolls,  and  Income  Tax  considerations. 
Problems  of  departments  and  branches,  statement  analysis,  and 
consolidated  statements  are  considered. 

223.  Principles  of  Economics  3  semester  hours 

This  course  provides  a  micro-analysis  of  the  economic  institutions 
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and  problems  of  the  American  capitalistic  system.  It  concentrates 
on  basic  economic  principles  and  concepts,  national  income,  and  the 
determination  of  national  income  and  its  fluctuations. 

224.  Principles  of  Economics  3  semester  hours 

A  continuation  of  Economics  223  with  emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
pricing  the  national  productive  output  and  the  production  factors, 
international  trade  and  finance,  and  alternate  economic  systems. 

225.  Business  Law  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  contracts,  sales,  bailments,  negotiable  instruments,  the 
law  of  employment,  partnerships  and  corporations,  and  risk-bearing 
devices.  Several  digests  of  decided  cases  are  studied  with  each  topic 
to  make  the  discussion  of  principles  specific  and  meaningful. 

226.  Business  Law  3  semester  hours 

A  continuation  of  Business  Law  225.  It  includes  agency  and  employ¬ 
ment;  business  organizations;  real  property,  leases,  and  mortgages; 
insurance;  trusts,  decedents  estates,  and  bankruptcy.  Prerequisite: 
Business  Law  225. 

231.  Introductory  Cost  Accounting  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  accounting  for  the  costs  of 
manufacturing  and  selling.  The  treatment  of  labor,  material,  and 
overhead  are  given  detailed  consideration.  Designed  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  the  uses  of  cost  information  in  the  administration 
and  control  of  business  organizations. 

241.  Income  Tax  Procedure  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  regulations,  and  cases  which 
apply  to  the  determination  of  taxation  for  individuals,  partnerships, 
and  corporations.  Consideration  is  given  to  income,  deductions,  and 
filing. 

CHEMISTRY 

111,  112  Introductory  Chemistry  4  semester  hours  ea. 

A  largely  descriptive  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  chemical 
science,  designed  for  the  non^science  major.  This  course  will  fulfill 
the  requirement  for  a  laboratory  physical  science.  3  class  hours,  2 
laboratory  hours. 

113.  Chemistry  for  Nurses  4  semester  hours 

The  theory,  practice,  nomenclature,  and  principles  of  inorganic, 
organic,  and  biochemistry  with  emphasis  on  application  and  physio¬ 
logical  relationships.  3  class  hours,  2  laboratory  hours. 

121,  122  General  Chemistry  4  semester  hours  ea. 

A  thorough,  non-descriptive  treatment  of  modern  chemistry,  designed 
for  the  science  or  engineering  student,  or  anyone  wishing  a  more 
detailed  treatment  of  chemistry  than  that  provided  by  chemistry 
111,  112  above.  This  course  wiU  prepare  the  student  for  more  ad¬ 
vanced  work  in  the  technical  fields.  3  class  hours,  3  laboratory  hours. 

221.  Qualitative  Analysis  4  semester  hours 

The  reactions  and  principles  underlying  analytical  processes,  the 
systematic  methods  for  the  separation  and  identification  of  basic 
and  acid  constituents,  and  the  application  to  various  analyses.  Pre¬ 
requisite;  Chemistry  121,  122.  3  class  hours,  3  laboratory  hours. 
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222.  Quantitative  Analysis  5  semester  hours 

Important  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods  of  analysis.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  Chemistry  121,  122.  2  class  hours,  6  laboratory  hours. 


EDUCATION 

(See  Psychology  and  Education) 
ENGLISH 


90.  Preparatory  English 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Guidance  Department,  students  whose 
entrance  examinations  indicate  need  for  additional  preparation  in 
English  will  be  enrolled  in  English  90.  The  course  will  include  a 
thorough  review  of  English  fundamentals.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  basic  writing  skills.  English  90  does  not  carry  college  credit. 


92.  Reading  Improvement 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  whose  degree  of  reading  proficiency 
is  inadequate  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  college  career.  The 
students  will  work  individually  with  programmed  instructional  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Learning  Laboratory.  It  is  the  load  equivalent  of  a 
f^ree-hour  course  but  is  for  self-improvement  only  and  does  not 
college  credit. 

Freshman  English  3  semester  hours 

I  )  A  review  of  correct  usage  in  grammar,  mechanics,  punctuation, 
spelling,  and  the  writing  of  numerous  themes.  English  112  wiU  in¬ 
clude  an  introduction  to  the  types  of  literature  and  a  study  of  the 
library  research  paper. 


IIIH,  112H.  Advanced  Freshman  English  3  semester  hours  ea. 

Students  who  demonstrate  superior  background  and  ability  in  English 
are  admitted  to  this  course  upon  recommendation  of  the  Guidance 
Department.  Emphasis  in  English  lllH,  112H  is  centered  on  a  study 
of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  examples  of  the  major  types  of 
literature.  Although  themes  of  all  types  will  be  required,  particular 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  critical  and  imaginative  writing. 


127.  Public  Speaking  3  semester  hours 

Speech  preparation,  composition,  and  delivery.  Practical  training  in 
the  presentation  of  short  speeches. 

131.  Introduction  to  Theatre  Practice  3  semester  hours 

A  practical  study  of  the  art  of  the  theatre  with  emphasis  on  acting; 
design,  construction,  and  lighting  of  stage  settings;  and  planning 
and  execution  of  effective  costumes  and  make-up.  Students  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  participate  in  the  production  and  performance  of  one  play. 

221,  222.  English  Literature  Survey  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  selected  works  from  the  major  British  writers,  including 
discussion  of  the  milieu  in  which  they  wrote  and  the  preparation  of 
critical  papers.  English  221  includes  literature  through  Milton;  Eng¬ 
lish  222  continues  the  study  to  the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisite: 
English  111,  112. 


223,  224.  American  Literature  Survey  3  semester  hours  ea. 

A  study  of  important  American  authors,  their  literary  works  and 
environment,  from  the  late  Colonial  period  through  the  present. 
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English  223  covers  literature  through  Melville;  English  224  begins 
with  Whitman  and  continues  through  the  contemporary  writers. 
Critical  and  research  papers  are  required  in  both  semesters. 
Prerequisite:  English  111,  112. 

225,  226.  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature  3  semester  hours  ea. 

To  introduce  students  to  selected  masterpieces  of  world  literature, 
with  particular,  but  not  exclusive,  emphasis  placed  on  major  works  of 
the  European  tradition  from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  through 
contemporary  authors.  This  will  not  be  a  comprehensive  survey 
course  in  the  usual  sense;  a  selection  of  complete  works  will  be  read 
carefully  and  discussed  in  detail.  Either  semester  or  both  semesters 
may  be  taken  for  credit. 


FRENCH 


111,  112.  Elementary  French  3  semester  hours  ea. 

An  introduction  to  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  composition,  conversation  and  civilization.  Students  who  have 
acquired  two  high  school  units  in  French  may  not  take  French  111, 
112  for  credit. 

221,  222.  Intermediate  French  3  semester  hours  ea. 

A  systematic  review  of  grammar  with  attention  to  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  oral  drill,  composition,  and  special  emphasis  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  reading  skills.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  high  school  French 
or  French  111,  112 

231,  232.  Survey  of  French  Literature  3  semester  hours  ea. 

Selected  readings  from  typical  literature  and  prominent  authors 
from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  nineteenth  century.  Collateral 
readings,  reports,  and  lectures.  Prerequisites:  French  221,  222. 


GEOGRAPHY 


221.  Physical  Geography  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  physical  world  and  its  relation  to  man,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  effects  of  climate  differences  on  population  dis¬ 
tribution  and  human  occupations.  Required  for  certification  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers. 

222.  Geography  of  North  America  3  semester  hours 

A  consideration  of  the  geographical  regions  of  the  continent — its 
climates,  industries,  natural  resources,  and  the  human  response  to 
environment.  Geomorphology  provinces,  urban  pattern,  and  political 
geography  of  the  United  States  are  treated.  The  student  prepares 
numerous  maps  and  tables. 

225.  Economic  Geography  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  aspects  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources  and  their  utilization.  The  influence  of 
climate  on  population  density  is  emphasized. 
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GERMAN 


111,  112.  Elementary  German  3  semester  hours  ea. 

An  introduction  to  the  essentials  of  German  grammar,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  conversation,  composition,  and  civilization.  Students  who  have 
acquired  two  high  school  units  in  German  may  not  take  German 
111,  112  for  credit. 

221,  222.  Intermediate  German  3  semester  hours  ea. 

A  systematic  review  of  grammar,  with  attention  to  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  oral  drill,  composition,  and  emphasis  on  rapid  reading  for  com¬ 
prehension,  an  introduction  to  German  culture  and  civilization.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  2  years  of  high  school  German  or  German  111,  112. 


HISTORY 

111,  112.  History  of  Western  Civilization  3  semester  hours  ea. 

The  history  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  era  of  pre-history  to  the 
present.  The  cultural  and  social  development  of  the  various  ancient 
and  European  cultures  is  given  equal  emphasis  with  the  course  of 
events  in  political  and  economic  spheres. 

221,  222.  American  History  3  semester  hours  ea. 

American  History  from  the  period  of  discovery  and  colonization  tO' 
the  present.  Emphasis  is  upon  certain  fundamental  themes  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  forces  that  have  shaped  American  life.  History  221 
covers  the  period  from  discovery  to  1865;  History  222,  the  years  from 
1865  to  the  present. 

224.  North  Carolina  History  3  semester  hours 

The  history  of  North  Carolina  from  its  discovery  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  to  the  present.  Political,  agricultural,  industrial,  religious, 
educational,  literary,  and  social  developments  receive  proper  atten¬ 
tion. 

226.  History  of  England  3  semester  hours 

A  history  of  England  from  Anglo-Saxon  period;  social,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  constitutional  developments  being  given  equal  emphasis; 
with  special  emphasis  on  Tudor-Stuart  period.  Prerequisite:  History 
111,  112. 

227.  History  of  England  3  semester  hours 

A  continuation  of  English  History  226;  special  emphasis  is  given  to 
the  development  of  the  cabinet  system,  the  organization  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations;  equal  emphasis  is  given  to  social,  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  constitutional  developments  from  eighteenth 
century  England  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  History  111,  112. 


MATHEMATICS 

90.  Basic  Mathematics 

A  study  of  algebra  from  the  contemporary  viewpoint  for  those  stu¬ 
dents  whose  mathematical  background  is  not  strong  enough  to  enable 
them  to  begin  a  study  of  college  algebra.  Does  not  satisfy  degree  re¬ 
quirements  in  mathematics. 
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111.  College  Algebra  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  real  numbers  and  their  properties.  Selected  basic 
topics  of  algebra  are  approached  axiomatically.  In  order  to  success¬ 
fully  complete  the  Math  111-112  sequence  or  the  Math  111-114  se¬ 
quence  a  student  should  have  studied  at  least  two  years  of  algebra 
and  one  year  of  geometry  in  high  school.  Students  not  so  prepared 
will  be  requested  to  complete  their  preparation  before  taking  Math 
111.  Students  presently  in  high  school  should  complete  their  prepara¬ 
tion  in  geometry  before  enrolling  at  Gaston  College. 

112.  Trigonometry  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  complex  numbers,  and  log¬ 
arithms. 

114.  Topics  in  Mathematics  3  semester  hours 

A  continuation  of  the  study  begun  in  Math  111  including  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  probability  and  statistics.  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  plan  a  liberal  arts  major. 

117.  Engineering  Graphics  I  semester  hours 

A  study  is  made  of  the  graphical  methods  and  techniques  used  in 
expressing,  interpreting  and  communicating  engineering  ideas.  Prac¬ 
tical  introductory  engineering  design  problems  to  develop  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  imagination  and  creative  abilities  wiU  be  considered.  1  class 
hour,  3  laboratory  hours. 

118.  Engineering  Graphics  II  semester  hours 

Procedures  used  in  representing  and  solving  spatial  problems  graph¬ 
ically  are  covered.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  visualization  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  objects  in  space  through  graphical  analysis.  Application 
of  spatial  techniques  are  made  through  the  solutions  of  practical 
engineering  problems.  Prerequisite:  Math  117.  1  class  hour,  3  lab¬ 
oratory. 

119.  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analysis  3  semester  hours 

A  modern  extension  of  the  topics  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  for 
the  more  advanced  student.  Included  are  such  topics  as:  the  algebra 
of  sets,  logic,  mathematical  induction,  functions,  systems  of  linear 
and  quadratic  equations,  inequalities,  logarithms,  the  trigonometric 
functions,  trigonometric  identities  and  equations,  triangle  solution, 
and  trigonometric  representation  of  complex  numbers. 

120.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  4  semester  hours 

The  first  course  in  a  three  semester  sequence.  This  course  provides 
most  of  the  plane  analytic  geometry  in  the  sequence  and  deals  with 
straight  lines,  conic  sections,  translation  of  axes,  families  of  curves, 
etc.  In  addition,  the  basic  elements  of  both  differential  and  integral 
calculus  are  presented  with  applications.  Prerequisite:  Math  119  or 
equivalent. 

219.  Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus  4  semester  hours 

A  continuation  of  Math  120.  Further  topics  considered  include:  dif¬ 
ferentiation  and  integration  of  trigonometric,  logarithmic,  and  ex¬ 
ponential  functions;  special  methods  of  integration,  inderminate 
forms,  improper  integrals,  polar  coordinates,  infinite  series,  and 
use  of  vectors  in  two  dimensions.  Prerequisite:  Math  120. 
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220.  Anal5^ic  Geometry  and  Calculus  4  semester  hours 

A  continuation  of  Math  219.  The  last  course  in  the  sequence  deals 
with  such  topics  as:  solid  geometry  and  three  dimensional  vectors, 
spherical  and  cylindrical  coordinates,  physical  applications  includ¬ 
ing  moments  and  centroids,  partial  differentiation,  multiple  in¬ 
tegrals,  and  an  introduction  to  differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
Math  219. 


MUSIC 

I 

111,  112,  211,  212.  Mixed  Chorus  1  semester  hour  ea. 

A  study  of  correct  singing  posture,  breathing,  and  intonation;  the 
proper  use  of  resonance;  ear  training;  sight-singing,  and  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  voices.  A  survey  of  the  choral  repertory  from  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  selected  compositions  for 
public  performance.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor. 

114,  115,  214,  215.  Instrumental  Ensemble  1  semester  hour  ea. 

Study  of  music  for  various  combinations  of  instruments.  Systematic 
drill  on  technical  proficiency,  good  embouchure,  correct  breathing 
and  posture,  improvement  of  intonation  and  blending  of  instruments. 
A  limited  number  of  public  performances  required  for  credit.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  two  years  of  ensemble  (band  or  orchestra). 

121.  Music  Appreciation  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  not  majoring  in 
music.  Basic  principles  of  esthetics,  folk  music,  simple  form  and 
analysis,  and  instrumentation  will  be  studied.  Required  for  certifica¬ 
tion  of  all  elementary  education  majors. 

122.  Music  Appreciation  3  semester  hours 

A  continuation  of  Music  Appreciation  121.  It  includes  the  study  of 
opera,  oratoria,  art  song,  and  symphonic  masterpieces  through  di¬ 
rected  listening.  Prerequisite:  Music  Appreciation  121  or  permission  of 
instructor. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH 

111,  112.  Hygiene  1  semester  hour  ea. 

A  course  designed  to  present  basic  personal  health  knowledge,  and 
to  develop  proper  health  habits  and  attitudes  in  the  individual.  Re¬ 
quired  in  all  programs. 

113,  114.  Physical  Education  1  semester  hour  ea. 

Activity  in  and  study  of  the  rules,  strategy,  history,  and  terminology 
of  the  following  sports:  touch  football,  soccer  and  speedball,  basket¬ 
ball,  volleyball,  softball,  tennis,  badminton,  archery,  golf,  field  hoc¬ 
key,  and  gymnastics  and  tumbling. 

221.  Principles  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  3  semester  hours 

Designed  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  or  coach.  Includes  the 
history  of  health  education  and  physical  education;  philosophical, 
psychological,  physiological,  and  sociological  background  for  the 
teaching  of  health  and  physical  education;  basis  for  program,  and 
organization  of  activities. 
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PHYSICS 


211,  212.  Introductory  Physics  4  semester  hours  ea. 

Designed  for  non-science  majors.  A  study  of  classical  and  modern 
physics  in  which  fundamental  principles  are  emphasized.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  lectures,  recitations,  problem  drill  and  laboratory  work  are  co¬ 
ordinated  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  basic  principles.  Physics 
211,  Mechanics,  Heat;  Physics  212,  Light,  Sound,  Electricity  and 
Magnetism.  3  hours  class,  2  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Math  HI. 

221,  222.  General  Physics  4  semester  hours,  ea. 

A  thorough  and  rigorous  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physics.  Especially  designed  for  students  intending  to  major  in 
physics,  engineering,  chemistry,  or  mathematics.  Physics  221,  Me¬ 
chanics,  Heat;  Physics  222,  Light,  Sound,  Electricity  and  Magne¬ 
tism.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  for  Physics  221:  Math  120.  Pre¬ 
requisite  or  corequisite  for  Physics  222:  Math  219  and  Math  220. 
3  hours  class,  3  hours  laboratory. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

221.  Introduction  to  Federal  Government  3  semester  hours 

A  basic  course  dealing  with  the  formal  and  informal  political  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  United  States  in  their  historical  and  cultural  context, 
the  evolution  of  the  modern  constitution,  co-operative  federalism, 
and  the  relationships  of  the  individual  to  the  federal  government. 

222.  State  and  Local  Government  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  typical  state  and  local  political  institutions  and  practices 
in  America,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  and  political  problems  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  its 
communities. 

224.  International  Relations  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  basic  forces  underlying  the  conduct  of  international 
relations  and  the  formation  of  foreign  policy,  with  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  in  its  relations  with  major  areas  of  the  world  today. 


PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

221.  General  Psychology  3  semester  hours 

An  introductory  course  intended  to  give  the  student  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  further 
psychology  work,  and  to  provide  a  psychological  basis  for  the  study 
of  education,  sociology,  and  philosophy. 

222.  Educational  Psychology  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  inherited  tendencies,  laws  of  learning,  laws  of  teaching, 
habit  formation,  individual  differences,  and  the  formation  of  ideals 
and  attitudes. 
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3  semester  hours 


223.  Child  Psychology 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  instincts,  emotions,  and  general 
tendencies  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  Remedial 
measures  are  suggested  for  dealing  with  early  tendencies  that  may 
lead  to  serious  difficulty. 

224.  Adolescent  Psychology  3  semester  hours 

A  consideration  of  the  developmental  changes  and  psychological 
characteristics  of  adolescence. 

226.  The  Psychology  of  Growth  &  Development  3  semester  hours 

% 

A  review  of  current  knowledge  concerning  the  psychophysical  and 
psychosocial  development  of  the  child  through  adolescence.  Consid¬ 
eration  is  given  to  the  interaction  of  maturational  and  environmental 
influences  on  behavior. 

241.  Introduction  to  Education  3  semester  hours 

A  course  designed  for  students  beginning  professional  training  in 
teacher  education.  It  aims  to  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with 
four  major  aspects  of  education:  the  teaching  profession,  the  school 
system,  the  teacher,  and  the  pupil. 


RELIGION 

211.  The  Bible:  Old  Testament  3  semester  hours 

A  survey  of  the  books  of  the  old  Testament.  The  literature  is  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  its  origin  and  the  development  of  the  social, 
ethical,  and  religious  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

212.  The  Bible:  New  Testament  3  semester  hours 

A  survey  of  the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  emergence  of 
Christianity  and  the  development  of  its  Literature,  theology,  and  in¬ 
stitutional  forms. 


SOCIOLOGY 

221.  Introductory  Sociology  3  semester  hours 

A  consideration  of  the  origins  and  development  of  culture,  the  nature 
of  personality  and  its  relation  to  society,  forms  of  collective  be¬ 
havior,  and  community  and  social  organization. 

222.  Contemporary  Social  Problems  3  semester  hours 

A  course  designed  to  study  contemporary  personal  and  social  dis¬ 
organization  and  possible  ameliorative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
community  and  .society.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  221. 

224.  Sociology  of  the  Family  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution,  and  of  such  related  in¬ 
stitutional  patterns  as  dating,  courtship,  marriage,  and  divorce. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  221. 
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SPANISH 


111,  112.  Elementary  Spanish  3  semester  hours  ea. 

A  beginning  course  emphasizing  pronunciation,  grammar,  oral  and 
written  exercises,  conversation,  dictation  and  essay,  and  introductory 
reading  material.  Students  who  have  acquired  two  high  school  units 
in  Spanish  may  not  take  Spanish  111,  112  for  credit. 

211,  212.  Intermediate  Spanish  3  semester  hours  ea. 

A  course  for  students  with  two  years  of  high  school  or  one  year  of 
college  Spanish.  A  systematic  review  of  Spanish  grammar  with 
some  written  composition  and  oral  practice  and  with  further  read¬ 
ing  of  modern  prose  by  both  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  writers. 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  111,  112  or  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish. 

231.  Survey  of  Spanish  Civilization  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  Spanish  Literature  and  civilization,  with  attention  to  the 
character  and  psychology  of  the  Spanish  people  and  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  western  civilization  in  ail  the  arts.  Prerequisites:  Spanish 
211-212. 

232.  Survey  of  Hispanic  American  Civilization  3  semester  hours 

The  study  of  Hispanic  American  literature  and  culture.  Prerequisites: 
Spanish  211-212. 

Students  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  a  language  in  high  school 
may  not  switch  to  a  different  language  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
head  of  the  department  to  which  he  wishes  to  change. 
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GASTON  COLLEGE 
Technical  Division 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 


The  Curricula 

The  degree  of  Associate  of  Applied  Science  is  awarded 
in  the  following  four  technologies: 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

an  ECPD  accredited  Engineering  Technician 
Curriculum 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
an  ECPD  accredited  Engineering  Technician 
Curriculum 

ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
an  ECPD  accredited  Engineering  Technician 
Curriculum 

MECHANICAL  AND  PRODUCTION  ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 

an  ECPD  accredited  Engineering  Technician 
Curriculum 

Objective 

The  objective  of  each  of  these  engineering  technology 
curricula  is  to  offer  a  planned  sequence  of  college-level 
courses,  for  which  the  graduate  receives  an  Associate  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Science  degree  in  the  designated  field  of  engi¬ 
neering  technology,  designed  to  prepare  the  graduate  for 
work  in  the  field  of  engineering  technology  as  an  engineering 
technician  or  engineering  associate. 

Engineering  technology  is  that  part  of  the  engineering 
field  which  requires  the  application  of  scientific  and  engineer¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  methods  combined  with  technical  skills 
in  support  of  engineering  activities;  it  lies  in  the  occupational 
spectrum  between  the  craftsman  and  the  engineer  at  the 
end  of  the  spectrum  closest  to  the  engineer. 

In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  the  college  attempts  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  facilities  and  campus  atmosphere,  the  co-curricular 
student  activities,  the  guidance,  counseling,  and  placement 
activities,  as  well  as  the  broad  general  curricula  necessary 
for  the  fullest  development  of  the  student  during  these  forma¬ 
tive  years. 

Accreditation 

The  four  Engineering  Technology  curricula  presently 
offered  are  accredited  as  engineering  technician  curricula  by 
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the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional  Development.  The 
accreditation  has  been  continuous  since  initial  accreditation 
in  1961. 

The  ECPD  is  recognized  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  as  the  appropriate  accrediting  agency  for  the 
accreditation  of  engineering  technology  curricula  as  well 
as  for  curricula  leading  to  first  degrees  in  engineering. 

The  constituent  organizational  membership  of  the  ECPD 
includes: 

American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Inc. 

American  Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers 

American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers,  Inc. 

American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and 
Petroleum  Engineers 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

American  Society  for  Engineering  Education 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 

The  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers,  Inc. 

National  Council  of  State  Boards  of  Engineering 
Examiners 

The  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada  (Affiliate) 

The  list  of  curricula  which  have  been  accredited  by 
ECPD  is  revised  annually.  Through  its  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology  Committee,  ECPD  keeps  currently  informed  of  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  curricula,  staff,  facilities,  organization, 
enrollment,  and  other  pertinent  factors  in  institutions  where 
engineering  technology  curricula  currently  are  accredited. 

Accreditation  by  ECPD  is  voluntary  and  the  listing  of 
accredited  curricula  denotes  that  the  administration  of  the 
institution  concerned  has  specifically  requested  ECPD  to 
evaluate  these  curricula  in  accordance  with  established 
policies  and  procedures  for  evaluating  engineering  technology 
curricula,  and  that  each  curriculum  listed  has  been  found 
satisfactory  for  the  stated  purpose  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

New  Curricula 

The  following  two  additional  engineering  technician  cur¬ 
ricula  are  proposed  to  be  offered  beginning  with  the  Fall 
Quarter  in  September  1966: 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 


The  program  of  study  in  Chemical  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology  is  designed  to  prepare  the  graduate  for  considerable 
versatility  as  an  engineering  associate  in  the  fields  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  chemical  engineering. 

After  a  thorough  background  in  the  basic  studies  of 
drawing,  English,  mathematics,  and  physics,  the  student  is 
provided  with  a  comprehensive  group  of  technical  specialty 
courses  and  laboratories  including  general  chemistry,  quali¬ 
tative  analysis,  quantative  analysis,  organic  chemistry,  instru¬ 
mental  methods  of  analysis,  and  chemical  engineering  unit 
operation. 

A  more  complete  description  of  each  course  required  is 
found  on  the  following  pages. 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Cr 

CHT  lOlT 

General  Chemistry  I 

3 

3 

4 

Dra  lOlT 

Engineering  Drawing  I 

0 

6 

2 

Eng  lOlT 

Composition  I 

3 

0 

3 

Mat  lOlT 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  I 

5 

0 

5 

Phy  lOlT 

Mechanics 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

2nd  QUARTER 

CHT  102T 

General  Chemistry  H 

3 

3 

4 

CHT  112T 

Stoichiometry 

0 

6 

2 

Eng  102T 

Composition  II 

3 

0 

3 

Mat  102T 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  H 

5 

0 

5 

Phy  102T 

Heat,  Sound,  and  Light 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

3rd  QUARTER 

CHT  103T 

General  Chemistry  HI 

3 

6 

5 

Dra  103T 

Descriptive  Geometry 

0 

3 

1 

Eng  103T 

Public  Speaking 

3 

0 

3 

Mat  103T 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 

5 

0 

5 

Phy  103T 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

CHT  201T 

Organic  Chemistry  I 

3 

6 

5 

CHT  211T 

Quantitative  Analysis  I 

3 

6 

5 

CHT  221T 

Unit  Operations  I 

3 

6 

5 

Eng  201T 

Report  Writing 

3 

0 

3 

12 

18 

18 

5th  QUARTER 

CHT  202T 

Organic  Chemistry  H 

3 

6 

5 

CHT  212T 

Quantitative  Analysis  II 

3 

6 

5 

CHT  222T 

Unit  Operations  II 

3 

6 

5 

Soc  202T 

Social  Science  I 

3 

0 

3 

12 

18 

18 

6th  QUARTER 

CHT  213T 

Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis 

3 

6 

5 

CHT  223T 

Unit  Operations  III 

3 

6 

5 

CHT  233T 

Process  Layout 

0 

6 

2 

lET  233T 

Industrial  Organization  and  Management 

3 

0 

3 

Soc  203T 

Social  Science  H 

3 

0 

3 

GRAND  TOTAL 


12 

18 

18 

78 

90 

108 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


CRT  lOlT  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  I  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  None 

An  introductory  course  in  general  inorganic  chemistry.  Subject  matter  in¬ 
cludes  the  chemical  classification  of  matter,  basic  atomic  structure,  chemi¬ 
cal  symbols,  formulas,  and  equations,  valence,  oxidation  number,  nomencla¬ 
ture,  the  electromotive  series,  the  gaseous  state  of  matter,  the  liquid  and 
solid  states  of  matter  and  transitions  between  states,  and  the  periodic  sys¬ 
tem.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  problem  solving.  Laboratory  exercises  will 
be  coordinated’  with  classroom  work. 

CHT  102T  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  II  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  CHT  lOlT,  Mat  lOlT 

A  continuation  of  CHT  lOlT.  Subject  matter  includes  the  electronic  theory 
of  chemical  bonding,  the  nature  of  ionic  and  covalent  bonds,  solutions, 
oxidation  and  reduction,  ionization,  electrolysis,  acids,  bases,  salts,  chemi¬ 
cal  equilibrium,  reaction  rates  and  mechanisms  of  chemical  reactions. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  problem  solving.  Laboratory  exercises  will  be 
coordinated  with  classroom  material. 

CHT  103T  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  III  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisites  CHT  102T,  Mat  102T 

A  continuation  of  CHT  lOlT  and  CHT  102T.  Subject  matter  includes  studies 
of  the  Halogen  family,  the  Oxygen-Sulfur  family,  the  Nitrogen  family,  the 
alkali  metals,  the  alkaline-earth  metals,  the  transition  elements,  complex 
ions  and  molecules,  coordination  compounds,  light  elements,  post  transi¬ 
tion  elements,  colloids,  and  an  introduction  to  organic  and  nuclear  chem¬ 
istry.  Laboratory  work  will  consist  of  qualitative  chemical  analysis. 

CHT  112T  STOICHIOMETRY  (0-6-2) 

Prerequisites;  CHT  lOlT,  Mat  lOlT,  Phy  lOlT 

An  introduction  to  chemical  engineering  technology  designed  to  give  the 
student  background  in  the  application  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  phys¬ 
ics  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  skill  in  the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  dealing  with 
material  and  energy  balances  and  the  gas  laws. 

CHT  201T  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  I  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisite:  CHT  103T 

An  introduction  to  organic  chemistry.  Subject  matter  includes  studies  of 
the  alkanes,  alkenese,  alkynes,  dienes,  cyclic  aliphatic  hydrocarbons,  aro¬ 
matic  hydrocarbons,  arenes,  electrophylic  aromatic  substitution,  alcohols, 
alkyl,  and  aryl  halides.  Laboratory  exercises  will  be  coordinated  with 
classroom  work. 

CHT  202T  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisite:  CHT  201T 

A  continuation  of  CHT  201T.  Subject  matter  includes  studies  of  ethers, 
epoxides,  carboxylic  acids,  sulfonic  acids,  amines,  diazonium  salts,  phenols, 
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aldehydes,  ketones,  glycols,  dicarboxylic  acids,  keto  acids,  hydroxy  acids, 
heterocyclic  compounds,  and  amino  acids.  Laboratory  exercises  will  be 
coordinated  with  classroom  material. 

CHT  211T  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  I  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisite:  CHT  103T 

A  study  of  gravimetric  analysis.  Subject  matter  includes  classification  of 
gravimetric  methods,  techniques  and  tools  of  gravimetric  analysis,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  solubility  product  constants,  mechanisms  of  precipitate  for¬ 
mation,  collodial  suspensions,  crystalline  precipitates,  and  contamination 
of  gravimetric  precipitates.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  problem  solving. 
Laboratory  wHl  consist  of  selected  methods  of  gravimetric  analysis. 

CHT  212T  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  II  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisite:  CHT  211T 

A  study  of  volumetric  analysis.  Subject  matter  includes  the  techniques 
and  tools  of  volumetric  analysis,  precipitation  titrations,  volumetric  meth¬ 
ods  based  on  complex-formation  reactions,  theory  of  neutralization  titra¬ 
tions  of  simple  systems  and  complex  systems;  equilibrium  in  oxidation- 
reduction  titrations.  Laboratory  work  will  be  application  of  neutralization 
titrations,  application  of  oxidizing  and  reducing  agents.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  problem  solving. 

CHT  213T  INSTRUMENTAL  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisites:  CHT  202T,  CHT  212T,  CHT  222T,  Mat  103T 

Subject  matter  includes  studies  of  electrode  potentials,  potentiometry, 
polarography,  voltammetry,  amperimetric  and  voltammetric  titrations, 
electrogravimetry,  conductometry,  emmission  spectroscopy,  absorption, 
spectrometry,  Raman  spectroscopy.  X-ray  methods,  and  gas  chromatog¬ 
raphy.  Laboratory  exercises  will  consist  of  application  of  instrumental 
analysis  techniques. 

CHT  221T  UNIT  OPERATIONS  I  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisites:  CHT  112T,  CHT  103T,  Mat  103T,  Phy  102T 

An  introduction  to  chemical  engineering  technology  unit  operations  with 
emphasis  on  the  principles  of  fluid  mechanics. 

CHT  222T  UNIT  OPERATIONS  II  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisites:  CHT  221T,  Eng  201T 

A  continuation  of  CHT  221T  with  emphasis  on  chemical  engineering  tech¬ 
nology  unit  operations  involving  heat  transfer  and  evaporation. 

CHT  223T  UNIT  OPERATIONS  III  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisites:  CHT  212T,  CHT  222T 

A  continuation  of  CHT  221T  and  CHT  222T  with  emphasis  on  mass  transfer 
operations,  absorption,  extraction,  distillation,  and  filtration. 

CHT  233T  PROCESS  LAYOUT  (0-6-2) 

Prerequisites:  CHT  222T,  Dra  103T 

Application  of  the  principles  of  orthographic  projection  to  design  problems 
in  chemical  engineering  technology;  flow  sheets,  piping  layouts,  and  chem¬ 
ical  process  equipment. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


The  program  of  study  in  Civil  Engineering  Technology 
is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  various  positions  in 
the  construction  and  transportation  fields  of  engineering. 
The  training  received  'will  enable  the  graduate  to  perform 
such  duties  as  estimating,  specification  writing,  surveying, 
inspection,  or  supervising  with  both  public  and  private  firms. 
The  practice  of  land  surveying,  on  a  self-employed  basis  if 
desired,  is  open  to  the  graduate  upon  registration.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  an  excellent  stock  of  surveying  equipment  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  State  Highway  Department,  the  laboratory  is 
equipped  with  the  essential  tools  to  provide  the  student  with 
a  first-hand  working  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  testing 
procedures  for  various  engineering  materials. 

The  program  also  gives  training  in  methods  and  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  heavy  engineering  types  of  construction  and 
considerations  of  the  provisions  and  practical  applications 
of  construction  contracts  and  specifications. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology  is  to  equip  the  student  with  knowledge  of  practical 
applications  within  the  broad  fields  of  Civil  Engineering,  on 
as  wide  a  basis  as  may  be  accomplished  in  a  two-year  pro¬ 
gram. 

This  two-academic-year  curriculum  is  accredited  as  an 
engineering  technician  curriculum  by  the  Engineers’  Council 
for  Professional  Development. 

A  more  complete  description  of  each  course  required  is 
found  on  the  following  pages. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

An  ECPD-Accredited  Engineering  Technician  Curriculum 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Cr 

GET 

lOlT 

Surveying  I 

3 

3 

4 

Dra 

lOlT 

Engineering  Drawing  I 

0 

6 

2 

Eng 

lOlT 

Gomposition  I 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

lOlT 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  I 

5 

0 

5 

Phy 

lOlT 

Mechanics 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

2nd  QUARTER 

GET 

112T 

Statics 

3 

3 

4 

Dra 

112T 

Architectural  Drawing 

0 

6 

2 

Eng 

102T 

Gomposition  II 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

102T 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  II 

5 

0 

5 

Phy 

102T 

Heat,  Sound,  and  Light 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

3rd  QUARTER 

GET 

103T 

Surveying  II 

3 

6 

5 

GET 

113T 

Strength  of  Materials 

3 

3 

4 

Dra 

103T 

Descriptive  Geometry 

0 

3 

1 

Eng 

103T 

Public  Speaking 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

103T 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Galculus 

5 

0 

5 

14 

12 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

GET 

201T 

Surveying  III 

3 

6 

5 

GET 

211T 

Properties  of  Engineering  Materials 

2 

3 

3 

GET 

221T 

Gonstruction  Methods  and  Equipment 

3 

3 

4 

GET 

231T 

Gontracts  and  Specifications 

3 

0 

3 

Eng 

201T 

Report  Writing 

3 

0 

3 

14 

12 

18 

5th  QUARTER 

GET 

202T 

Surveying  IV 

3 

3 

4 

(GET 

212T 

Steel  and  Timber  Design) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

GET 

222T 

Gonstruction  Planning 

2 

3 

3 

GET 

232T 

Soils  and  Foundations 

3 

3 

4 

GET 

242T 

Properties  of  Goncrete 

3 

3 

4 

Soc 

202T 

Social  Science  I 

3 

0 

3 

14 

12 

18 

6th  QUARTER 

GET 

203T 

Design  of  Roads  and  Pavement 

3 

3 

4 

(GET 

213T 

Reinforced  Goncrete) 

(3) 

(0) 

(3) 

GET 

223T 

Construction  Estimates 

3 

3 

4 

GET 

233T 

Photogram  metry 

2 

3 

3 

(GET 

243T 

Structural  Drafting) 

(2) 

(6) 

(4) 

Phy 

103T 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

3 

3 

4 

Soc 

203T 

Social  Science  II 

3 

0 

3 

14  12  18 

GRAND  TOTAL _  84  72  108 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


CET  lOlT  SURVEYING  I  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  None 

Principles  and  practices  of  obtaining  horizontal,  vertical,  and  angular 
measurements;  care  and  use  of  instruments;  azimuths  and  bearings; 
istadia  surveys;  error  analysis. 

CET  103T  SURVEYING  II  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisite:  CET  lOlT 

Triangulation;  latitudes  and  departures;  area  computations;  contours;  map 
construction;  earthwork  volumes;  municipal  surveys;  property  and  con¬ 
struction  surveys;  instrument  adjustment. 

CET  112T  STATICS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  lOlT,  Phy  lOlT 

Forces,  resultants,  and  equilibrium  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods; 
moments  and  couples;  forces  in  simple  structures  and  trusses;  centroids 
and  moments  of  inertia. 

CET  113T  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  CET  112T,  Mat  102T 

Simple  stresses;  shear  and  moment;  analysis  of  simple  beams  and  col¬ 
umns;  riveted  and  welded  connections;  thin- walled  cylinders;  torsion;  com¬ 
bined  stresses. 

CET  201T  SURVEYING  III  (3-6-5) 

Prerequisite:  CET  103T 

Reconnaissance,  preliminary,  and  location  surveys;  theory  and  application 
of  simple,  compound,  and  reverse  circular  curves;  spirals,  and  parabolic 
vertical  curves;  highway  safety  and  design  controls. 

CET  202T  SURVEYING  IV  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite :  CET  03T 

Triangulation  and  trilateration  of  high  order  utilizing  electronic  distance 
measuring  equipment;  basic  field  astronomy;  adjustment  and  reduction 
of  data;  use  and  compilation  of  state  plane  coordinates;  basic  geodesy. 

CET  211T  PROPERTIES  OF  ENGINEERING  MATERIALS  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisite:  CET  113T 

Study  and  testing  of  the  behavior  and  characteristics  of  ferrous  and  non- 
ferrous  metals,  timber,  and  clay  products  and  bituminous  materials;  load 
and  strain  measurement;  behavior  of  materials  under  load;  qualities  other 
than  strength. 

CET  212T  STEEL  AND  TIMBER  DESIGN  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  CET  113T 

Design  and  analysis  of  steel  and  timber  members  as  commonly  utilized 
in  buildings  and  trusses;  connections;  built-up  members;  continuous  beams; 
codes  and  specifications. 
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CET  213T  REINFORCED  CONCRETE 


(3-0-3) 


Prerequisite :  CET  242T 

Flexural  stresses  in  plain  concrete  and  reinforced-concrete  beams;  bond, 
and  diagonal  tension;  anchorage,  embedment,  and  anchor  bolts;  reinforced 
concrete  columns;  principles  of  detailing  and  drafting  of  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  structures. 

CET  221T  CONSTRUCTION  METHODS  AND  EQUIPMENT  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites :  None 

Equipment  cost  and  selection;  cost  and  time  studies  of  excavation,  belt 
conveyors,  tunnelling,  piling,  grouting,  blasting,  and  other  heavy  con¬ 
struction  operations. 

CET  222T  CONSTRUCTION  PLANNING  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisite:  CET  222T 

Analysis,  layout  and  organization  of  construction  plant;  job  and  equipment 
scheduling;  operations,  charts,  and  practical  application  of  Critical  Path 
Method  (CPM)  for  planning,  scheduling,  and  time-cost  determination. 

CET  223T  CONSTRUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  COSTS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  CET  222T 

Method  of  constructing  wood,  steel,  and  concrete  buildings;  analysis  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  construction  requirements;  preparation  of 
cost  estimates. 

CET  231T  CONTRACTS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  (3-0-3) 

Prerequisites :  None 

Basic  engineering  law;  owner,  engineer,  contractor  relations  and  respon¬ 
sibilities;  contract  performance  requirements;  competitive  bidding  pro¬ 
cedures;  preparation  and  interpretation  of  specifications. 

CET  232T  SOILS  AND  FOUNDATIONS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  Mat  103T 

Study  of  the  origin  and  types  of  soils  and  their  engineering  properties; 
basic  laboratory  and  field  testing;  methods  of  compaction  and  stabiliza¬ 
tion. 

CET  233T  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisite:  CET  201T 

Geometry  of  the  aerial  photograph;  flight  planning  and  specifications; 
parallax  measurements;  terrestrial  photogram metry;  interpretation  of, 
and  control  data  from  aerial  photographs. 

CET  242T  PROPERTIES  OF  CONCRETE  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  Mat  102T 

An  intensive  study  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  concrete;  propor¬ 
tioning  of  concrete  mixes;  control  and  testing  of  varied  concretes;  field 
inspection  of  concrete  manufacturing,  placing,  and  curing. 
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CET  243  STRUCTURAL  DRAFTING 


(26-4) 


Prerequisites:  CET  212T,  Co-requisite  CET  213T 

Study  and  preparation  of  structural  plans  and  shop  drawings  of  steel  and 
reinforced  concrete  structures  including  detail  drawings  of  floor  slabs, 
splices,  connections,  and  reinforcing  diagrams. 


DRAWING 


Dra  lOlT  ENGINEERING  DRAWING  I  (0-6-2) 

Prerequisite:  None 

The  beginner  is  taught  the  use  and  care  of  instruments,  freehand  sketch¬ 
ing,  geometric  construction,  lettering  techniques,  orthographic  and  auxiliary 
projection,  basic  theory  of  dimensions  and  sections. 

Dra  102T  ENGINEERING  DRAWING  II  (0-6-2) 

Prerequisites:  Dra  lOlT,  Mat  lOlT 

Continuation  of  Dra  lOlT  devoted  to  drafting  room  practices,  threads, 
gears,  fasteners,  and  working  drawings  using  limit  dimensions  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  parts  list  “exploded  view”  pictorial. 

Dra  103T  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY  (0-3-1) 

Prerequisites:  Dra  lOlT,  Mat  102T 

Theory  of  projection  drawing  and  its  application  in  solving  practical  prob¬ 
lems  by  projection  and  revolution  of  points,  lines,  planes,  and  solids. 

Dra  112T  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING  (0-6-2) 

Prerequisite:  Dra  lOlT 

Graphic  standards;  codes  and  ordinances,  construction  details;  prepara¬ 
tion  of  working  drawings. 

Dra  122T  ELECTRICAL  DRAFTING  (0-3-1) 

Prerequisites:  Dra  lOlT,  Phy  102T 

The  use  of  standard  templates  and  A.S.A.  symbols,  in  the  preparation  of 
wiring  diagrams,  block  diagrams,  and  schematics  for  electronic  devices 
and  electrical  systems.  Inking  techniques  and  lettering  templates  are  em¬ 
phasized. 

Dra  133T  TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION  (0-3-1) 

Prerequisites:  Dra  lOlT,  MET  102T 

Continuation  of  Dra  121  with  increased  emphasis  on  preparation  of  a  set 
of  working  sketches  based  on  interchangeability  of  parts,  and  quantity 
production  “operation”  or  “job”  sheets  are  prepared  with  consideration 
given  to  cost  of  production. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 


The  program  of  study  in  Electrical  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  that  large  area 
of  opportunity  between  that  of  the  electrician  and  that  of 
the  electrical  engineer.  The  program  is  founded  upon  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  group  of  courses  that  will  enable  the  graduate 
to  enter  a  wide  number  of  activities  such  as  drafting,  sales, 
supervision  of  installations,  maintenance  of  power  plants  and 
other  electrical  equipment,  and  electrical  contracting.  Many 
of  the  graduates  go  into  industry  as  manufacturing  and  pro¬ 
duction  technicians. 

This  program  will  also  equip  the  student  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electrical  practice  in  the  commercial,  residential,  and 
industrial  fields  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  may  be  completed  in 
a  two-year  course. 

This  two-academic-year  curriculum  is  accredited  as  an 
engineering  technician  curriculum  by  the  Engineers'  Council 
for  Professional  Development. 

A  more  complete  description  of  each  course  required  is 
found  on  the  following  pages. 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

An  ECPD-Accredited  Engineering  Technician  Curriculum 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Cr 

Dra 

lOlT 

Engineering  Drawing  I 

0 

6 

2 

EET 

lOlT 

Electrical  Fundamentals 

3 

3 

4 

Eng 

lOlT 

Composition  I 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

lOlT 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  I 

5 

0 

5 

Phy 

lOlT 

Mechanics 

3 

3 

4 

« 

14 

12 

18 

2nd  QUARTER 

Dra 

122T 

Electrical  Drawing 

0 

3 

1 

EET 

102T 

Direct-Current  Circuits 

3 

3 

4 

Eng 

102T 

Composition  II 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

102T 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  II 

5 

0 

5 

MET 

122T 

Manufacturing  Processes 

0 

3 

1 

Phy 

102T 

Heat,  Sound,  and  Light 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

3rd  QUARTER 

EET 

103T 

Alternating-Current  Circuits 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

113T 

Electronics  I 

2 

3 

3 

Eng 

103T 

Public  Speaking 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

103T 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 

5 

0 

5 

Phy 

113T 

Modern  Physics 

3 

3 

4 

16 

9 

19 

4th  QUARTER 

EET 

201T 

Electrical  Circuits  I 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

211T 

Electronics  II 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

221T 

Electrical  Machines 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

241T 

Codes  and  Specifications 

2 

3 

3 

'Eng 

201T 

Report  Writing 

3 

0 

3 

14 

12 

18 

5th  QUARTER 

EET 

202T 

Electrical  Circuits  II 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

212T 

Electronics  III 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

222T 

Alternating-Current  Machinery 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

242T 

Illumination 

2 

3 

3 

Soc 

202T 

Social  Science  I 

3 

0 

3 

14 

12 

18 

6th  QUARTER 

EET 

223T 

Electrical  Control  Systems 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

243T 

Design  Methods  and  Estimates 

2 

3 

3 

EET 

263T 

Power  Distribution 

3 

3 

4 

MET 

233T 

Industrial  Instrumentation 

3 

3 

4 

Soc 

203T 

Social  Science  II 

3 

0 

3 

14  12  18 

GRAND  TOTAL _  86  69  109 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 


The  program  of  study  in  Electronics  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a  thorough 
background  in  the  basic  studies  and  sciences  and  to  provide 
him  with  the  essential  specialized  courses  in  the  electronics 
area.  Emphasis  is  upon  the  broad  area  of  electronics  en¬ 
deavor.  Modern  laboratory  equipment  provides  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  of  advanced  electronics  instrumentation. 
Graduates  are  employed  in  manufacturing,  production,  test¬ 
ing,  inspection,  promotion,  and  sale  of  electronic  equipment 
and  systems. 

There  is  a  bright  future  for  the  Electronics  Engineering 
Technology  graduate  in  the  building,  installation,  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  electric  devices  that  are  now  considered  essen¬ 
tial  to  so  many  phases  of  our  industrial  society. 

This  two-academic-year  curriculum  is  accredited  as  an 
engineering  technician  curriculum  by  the  Engineer’s  Council 
for  Professional  Development. 

A  more  complete  description  of  each  course  required  is 
found  on  the  following  pages. 
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ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

An  ECPD-Accredited  Engineering  Technician  Curriculum 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Cr 

Dra 

lOlT 

Engineering  Drawing  I 

0 

6 

2 

EET 

lOlT 

Electrical  Fundamentals 

3 

3 

4 

Eng 

lOlT 

Composition  I 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

lOlT 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  I 

5 

0 

5 

Phy 

lOlT 

Mechanics 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

2nd  QUARTER 

Dra 

122T 

Electrical  Drawing 

0 

3 

1 

EET 

102T 

Direct-Current  Circuits 

3 

3 

4 

Eng 

102T 

Composition  II 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

102T 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  II 

5 

0 

5 

MET 

122T 

Manufacturing  Processes 

0 

3 

1 

Phy 

102T 

Heat,  Sound,  and  Light 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

3rd  QUARTER 

EET 

103T 

Alternating-Current  Circuits 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

113T 

Electronics  I 

2 

3 

3 

Eng 

103T 

Public  Speaking 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

103T 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 

5 

0 

5 

Phy 

113T 

Modern  Physics 

3 

3 

4 

16 

9 

19 

4th  QUARTER 

EET 

201T 

Electrical  Circuits  I 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

211T 

Electronics  II 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

221T 

Electrical  Machinery 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

231T 

Pulse  Fundamentals 

2 

3 

3 

Eng 

201T 

Report  Writing 

3 

0 

3 

14 

12 

18 

5th  QUARTER 

EET 

202T 

Electrical  Circuits  II 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

212T 

Electronics  III 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

232T 

Pulse  Circuits 

2 

3 

3 

EET 

252T 

Semiconductor  Applications 

3 

3 

4 

Soc 

202T 

Social  Science  I 

3 

0 

3 

14 

12 

18 

6th  QUARTER 

EET 

203T 

UHF  Techniques 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

213T 

Electronics  IV 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

233T 

Digital  Computer  Principles 

3 

3 

4 

EET 

253T 

Servomechanisms 

2 

3 

3 

Soc 

203T 

Social  Science  II 

3 

0 

3 

GRAND  TOTAL 


14 

86 


12 

69 


18 

109 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
ELECTRONICS  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


EET  lOlT  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRICITY  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite :  None 

A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  electricity  and  magnetism.  Subject  matter 
includes  electrostatics,  magnetism,  basic  electric  circuits,  electromagne¬ 
tism,  and  measuring  instruments.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  problem  solving 
and  engineering  applications.  Laboratory  work  to  parallel  work  in  the 
classroom. 

EET  102T  ELECTRIC  FIELDS  AND  CIRCUITS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  lOlT,  EET  lOlT 

Basic  direct-current  circuit  theory  with  special  emphasis  on  theorems 
and  their  application.  Steady  magnetic  and  electric  field  theory  and  basic 
electrical  instruments. 

EET  103T  ALTERNATING-CURRENT  CIRCUITS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  102T,  Phy  102T,  EET  102T 
Elementary  A-C  circuits,  effective  and  average  values  of  current  and 
emf,  instantaneous  and  average  power.  Complex  algebra,  analysis  of 
simple  circuits  by  substitution  and  graphical  means,  loci  for  R-L  and 
R-C  series  and  parallel  circuits,  series  and  parallel  resonance. 

EET  113T  ELECTRONICS  I  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisites:  EET  102T,  Mat  102T 

An  introduction  into  the  basic  principles  of  electronics.  A  study  of  vacuum 
tube  characteristics  and  power  supply  circuits  provides  a  firm  back¬ 
ground  for  more  specialized  electronic  circuits. 

EET  201T  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS  I  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  103T,  EET  103T 

An  introduction  to  circuit  analysis,  network  equations.  Maxwell’s  mesh 
method,  Thevenin’s  and  Norton’s  theorems,  the  nodal  method,  coupled 
circuits  and  mutual  inductance.  Polyphase  circuits,  two-phase  systems, 
balanced  and  unbalanced  three-phase  circuits,  measuring  power  in  poly¬ 
phase  systems. 

EET  202T  ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS  II  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  EET  201T 

Coupled  circuits  and  transformers,  transformer  connections,  single-phase 
and  polyphase  transformers,  instrument  transformers,  hyperbolic  and 
exponential  functions,  electric  filters,  characteristic  impedance,  trans¬ 
mission  and  attenuation,  constant-k  filters,  m-derived  filters,  filter  design 

characteristics. 

EET  203T  UHF  TECHNIQUES  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  EET  201T,  EET  212T 

Study  of  transmission  lines  as  circuit  elements,  wave  motion,  standing 
waves,  use  of  the  Smith  chart  to  solve  matching  stub  problems,  wave 
propagation,  directional  antennas,  and  waveguides. 

EET  211T  ELECTRONICS  II  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  EET  113T  ' 

A  continuation  of  EET  113T.  Audio  voltage  and  power  amplifiers,  load 
lines,  distortion,  and  coupling  techniques. 

EET  212T  ELECTRONICS  III  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  EET  103T,  EET  211T 

A  course  designed  to  follow  Electronics  103T  and  Electronics  211T.  Feed¬ 
back  circuits,  vacuum  tube  oscillator  circuits,  audio  devices  and  special 
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audio  circuits  are  covered.  The  AM  and  FM  receiver  studied  and  analyzed 
in  terms  of  previous  studies  of  individual  components. 

EET  213T  ELECTRONICS  IV  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  EET  212T 

A  continuation  of  Electronics  III.  Study  of  radio  and  TV  transmitters  and 
receivers.  Such  topics  as  modulation,  demodulation,  and  mixing  are  taken 
up.  Also  some  antenna  properties  are  covered. 

EET  221T  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  EET  103T 

Characteristics,  construction,  application,  and  control  of  direct-current 
and  alternating-current  generators  and  motors;  survey  of  synchronous 
motors  and  powe’r  transformers. 

EET  222T  ALTERNATING-CURRENT  MACHINERY  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  EET  221T 

Principles,  construction,  operation,  application,  and  control  of  single¬ 

phase  polyphase  induction  and  synchronous  motors,  synchronous  genera¬ 
tors  and  power  converters. 

EET  223T  ELECTRICAL  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  EET  222T 

Study  of  fundamentals,  components,  pilot  devices,  development  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  control  circuit  diagrams,  transistor  and  static  control  means  for 
D-C  and  A-C  control  systems. 

EET  231T  PULSE  FUNDAMENTALS  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisites:  EET  103T,  Mat  103T 

A  study  of  the  responses  of  resistors,  inductors,  and  capacitors  to  current 
and  voltage  pulses  of  various  waveforms.  Square  wave  testing,  differ¬ 
entiating  and  integrating  circuits,  compensated  voltage  dividers,  diode 
switching  circuits,  and  triode  switching  circuits.  Fourier  analysis  of  non- 
sinusoidal  waveforms. 

EET  232T  PULSE  CIRCUITS  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisites:  EET  231T 

A  continuation  of  EET  231T  with  special  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  the 
vacuum  tube  or  transistor  switch.  Circuits  for  generating  and  using  the 
nonsinusoidal  waveforms  found  in  computers,  radar,  television,  and  os¬ 
cilloscopes  are  studied.  Pulse  amplifiers,  blocking  oscillators,  sawtooth 
generators,  and  multivibrators  are  among  the  subjects  covered. 

EET  233T  DIGITAL  COMPUTER  PRINCIPLES  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  EET  232T,  EET  252T 

Study  of  the  basic  flip-flops,  gating  circuits,  and  amplifiers  used  in  the 
modern  digital  computer.  The  binary  number  system  and  binary  arith¬ 
metic  are  covered  along  with  a  brief  treatment  of  Boolean  Algebra. 

EET  241T  CODES  AND  SPECIFICATIONS  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisite:  EET  103T 

Study  and  application  of  the  National  Electrical  Code,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  review  of  equipment  and  installation  specifications  for  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  wiring. 

EET  242T  ILLUMINATION  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisite:  EET  102T 

Study  of  illumination  principles,  light  sources,  luminaries,  illumination 
levels  and  interior  lighting  layouts;  store  and  office  lighting,  industrial 
and  architectural  lighting,  roadway  and  floodlighting  design. 

EET  243T  DESIGN  METHODS  AND  ESTIMATES  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisite:  EET  241T 

Analysis  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  preparation  of  electrical  esti- 
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mates;  a  complete  system  built  around  the  concept  of  unit  assemblies 
and  a  coding  system  for  simplification,  with  reference  tables,  symbols, 
and  appropriate  estimating  forms  and  procedures. 

EET  252T  SEMICONDUCTOR  APPLICATIONS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  EET  103T,  EET  113T 

Study  of  semiconductor  physics,  junction  transistors,  useful  configura¬ 
tions,  design  methods,  ‘’h”  parameters,  graphical  and  equlivalent  circuit 
analysis,  oscillators,  applications,  and  special  semiconductor  devices. 

EET  253T  SERVOMECHANISMS  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisites:  EET  221T,  EET  212T 

An  introduction  to  the  fundamentals  of  electromechanical  data  trans¬ 
mission  and  control  systems.  A  thorough  study  of  snychros  provides  back¬ 
ground  for  a  discussion  of  their  use  in  a  complete  system  along  with 
electronic  amplifiers.  Several  basic  types  of  motor  position  and  speed 
control  are  discussed. 

EET  263T  POWER  DISTRIBUTION  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  EET  222T,  EET  241T 

Design  and  layout  of  electrical  distribution  systems  for  power,  light,  heat, 
signals,  and  communications;  including  circuits,  services,  unit-substations, 
switchboards,  and  underground  systems  for  commercial,  industrial,  and 
institutional  buildings. 

EET  281  ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS  AND  MACHINES  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  103T,  Phy  113T 

A  survey  course  for  lion-electrical  students.  It  includes  direct-current  and 
alternating-current  circuits,  batteries,  magnetism,  electromagnetic  induc¬ 
tion,  D-C  and  A-C  generators  and  motors,  transformers,  circuit  protection 
and  switching  equipment,  electrical  instruments,  and  electronic  tubes. 

ENGLISH 

Eng  lOlT  COMPOSITION  (3-3-0) 

Prerequisite:  None 

A  study  of  the  essentials  of  standard  usage  and  basic  principles  of  English 
grammar  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary  building  and  proficiency  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking  clearly,  effectively,  and  appropriately. 

Eng  102T  COMPOSITION  (3-3-0) 

Prerequisite:  Eng  lOlT 

A  course  presenting  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  major  principles 
of  effective  business  communication,  and  applying  these  principles  to  spe¬ 
cific  types  of  everyday,  practical  writing.  Continuation  of  correct  English 
usage. 

Eng  103T  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  (3-3-0) 

Preerequisite :  Eng  102T 

A  practical  course  designed  to  train  technicians  in  the  principles  and 
mechanics  of  oral  composition.  Vocabulary  study  of  technical  terms  and 
phraseology.  Training  by  participation  in  formal,  extemporaneous,  and 
impromptu  speaking  as  well  as  in  conversation  and  interviewing.  Special 
emphasis  on  poise  and  presentation  of  material. 

Eng  201T  TECHNICAL  REPORTS  (3-3-0) 

Prerequisite:  Eng  102T 

A  seminar  course  designed  for  study  and  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of 
technical  writing.  Included  for  discussion  are  style,  arrangement,  format, 
and  mechanics  of  report  writing.  Practice  in  all  phases  of  technical 
writing. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 


I 


The  program  of  study  in  Industrial  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology  has  as  its  objective  the  preparation  of  engineering 
technicians  to  assist  the  engineer  in  the  performance  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Engineering  functions. 

The  scope  of  the  program  is  sufficiently  broad  to  cover 
the  major  Industrial  Engineering  functions  and  yet  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  concentrated  to  provide  a  primary  emphasis  upon 
the  basic  functions  of  motion  and  time  study  and  quality 
control. 

The  balanced  program  in  Industrial  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology  provides  a  thorough  background  in  drawing,  English, 
mathematics,  physics,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Tech¬ 
nology,  with  specialization  in  subject  matter  areas  such  as 
materials  handling,  plant  layout,  industrial  organization  and 
management,  systems  design,  production  planning  and  con¬ 
trol,  motion  and  time  study,  and  quality  control. 

The  graduate  is  prepared  to  readily  assume  supervisory 
responsibilities  in  these  areas  of  activity  with  all  types  of  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns,  both  large  and  small. 

A  more  complete  description  of  each  course  required  is 
found  on  the  following  pages. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Cr 

Dra 

lOlT 

Engineering  Drawing  I 

0 

6 

2 

Eng 

lOlT 

Composition  I 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

lOlT 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  I 

5 

0 

5 

MET 

lOlT 

Production  Technology  I 

3 

3 

4 

Phy 

lOlT 

Mechanics 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

2nd  QUARTER 

Dra 

102T 

Engineering  Drawing  II 

0 

6 

2 

Eng 

102T 

Composition  II 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

102T 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  II 

5 

0 

5 

MET 

102T 

Production  Technology  II 

3 

3 

4 

Phy 

102T 

Heat,  Sound,  and  Light 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

3rd  QUARTER 

Dra 

103T 

Descriptive  Geometry 

0 

3 

1 

Eng 

103T 

Public  Speaking 

3 

0 

3 

lET 

103T 

Plant  Layout  and  Materials  Handling 

0 

3 

1 

Mat 

103T 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 

5 

0 

5 

MET 

103T 

Engineering  Materials 

3 

3 

4 

Phy 

103T 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

Eng 

201T 

Report  Writing 

3 

3 

4 

lET 

201T 

Production  Planning 

3 

0 

3 

lET 

211T 

Statistics  and  Quality  Control  I 

3 

0 

3 

MET 

201T 

Jig  and  Fixture  Design 

2 

6 

4 

MET 

221T 

Fundamentals  of  Mechanical  Design 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

5th  QUARTER 

lET 

212T 

Statistics  and  Quality  Control  II 

3 

3 

4 

lET 

222T 

Methods  Analysis 

2 

3 

3 

lET 

232T 

Industrial  Systems 

3 

3 

4 

MET 

202T 

Economics  of  Production 

3 

3 

4 

Soc 

202T 

Social  Science  I 

3 

0 

3 

14 

12 

18 

6th  QUARTER 

lET 

213T 

Profit  Improvement 

3 

3 

4 

lET 

223T 

Work  Measurements 

2 

6 

4 

lET 

233T 

Industrial  Organization  and  Management 

3 

0 

3 

MET 

233T 

Industrial  Instrumentation 

3 

3 

4 

Soc 

203T 

Social  Science  H 

3 

0 

3 

14  12  18 

84  72  108 


GRAND  TOTAL 
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INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


lET  103T  PLANT  LAYOUT  AND  MATERIALS  HANDLING  (0-31) 

Prerequisite:  Dra  lOlT 

Principles  of  plant  layout  to  obtain  the  most  effective  utilization  of  men, 
materials,  and  machines  as  related  to  space  and  cost.  Selection  and  use 
of  modern  equipment  and  methods  for  handling  materials  in  industrial 
processes. 

lET  201T  PRODUCTION  PLANNING  (3-0-3) 

Prerequisite:  None 

Production  planning  and  control  of  intermittent  manufacturing,  continuous 
manufacturing,  sales  forecasting,  elementary  inventory  control  procedures. 

lET  202T  MOTION  AND  TIME  STUDY  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisite:  MET  102T 

Principles  and  techniques  in  motion  and  time  study;  stop  watch  and  pre¬ 
determined  time  systems  analysis  of  industrial  operation;  laboratory  proj¬ 
ects  involving  above  principles. 

lET  203T  QUALITY  CONTROL  (3-0-3) 

Prerequisite:  Mat  102T 

Statistical  techniques  useful  to  engineers;  including  elementary  probability, 
frequency  distribution,  estimation  of  means,  standard  deviations,  sampling 
variations  and  control  charts. 

lET  211T  STATISTICS  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL  I  (3-0-3) 

Prerequisite:  Mat  102T 

Statistical  techniques  useful  to  engineers;  includes  elementary  probability, 
frequency  distribution,  estimation  of  means,  standard  deviations,  sampling 
variations,  and  control  charts. 

lET  212T  STATISTICS  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL  II  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  lET  211T 

Advanced  study  in  the  theory  of  probability,  acceptance  sampling,  control 
charts,  testing  of  hypotheses,  and  elementary  least  squares  curve  fitting. 

lET  213T  PROFIT  IMPROVEMENT  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  Mat  103T 

Brief  introduction  to  the  advanced  tools  of  scientific  management,  such 
as  operation  research,  linear  programming,  and  value  engineering,  with 
emphasis  on  their  application  to  industry. 

lET  222T  METHODS  ANALYSIS  (2-3-3) 

Prerequisite:  None 

Introduction  to  the  principles  of  motion  economy  through  the  various 
process  charts.  Also  the  techniques  of  micromotion  study,  job  analysis,  and 
job  evaluation. 

lET  223T  WORK  MEASUREMENT  (2-6-4) 

Prerequisite:  lET  222T 

Basic  time  study  concepts  and  familiarization  with  the  tools  of  time  study. 
The  application  of  performance  ratings  and  allowances  to  basic  times 
so  as  to  formulate  a  standard  time  for  a  given  task.  Also  the  use  of  standard 
data  and  synthetic  basic  motions  and  times. 
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(3-3-4) 


lET  232T  INDUSTRIAL  SYSTEMS 

Prerequisite:  lET  222T 

An  introduction  to  the  principles,  evaluation,  requirements,  design,  analysis, 
improvement,  and  installation  of  industrial  systems. 

lET  233T  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  (3-0-3) 
Prerequisite:  None 

The  interrelations  of  all  systems  of  modern  management.  Organizational 
structure,  plant  location,  safety,  industrial  and  labor  relations,  and  product 
and  material  standardization. 


MATHEMATICS 


MAT  lOlT  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY  I  (5-0-5) 

Prerequisite:  None 

Review  of  fundamental  algebraic  operations;  analysis  of  linear  and 
quadratic  functions  including  the  conic  sections;  basic  trigonometric 
functions,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions;  finite  series.  A  con¬ 
certed  effort  is  made  to  blend  the  physical  applications  and  the  theoretical 
principles  involved  into  a  homogeneous  unit.  Slide  rule  instruction  is 
integrated  to  coincide  with  the  appropriate  lecture  materials  and  physical 
applications. 

MAT  102T  ALGEBRA  AND  TRIGONOMETRY  II  (5-0-5) 

Prerequisite:  Mat  lOlT 

Systems  of  equations,  determinants  and  Cramer’s  rule,  the  complex  number 
system  and  vector  algebra,  DeMoivre’s  theorem  and  equivalent  vector 
forms.  Trigonometric  identities  and  equations,  theory  of  polynomial 
equations  and  partial  fractions.  A  rigorous  study  of  infinite  series  including 
theorems  on  limits,  indeterminants,  the  sigma  notation;  geometric, 
harmonic,  convergent,  divergent,  alternating  and  power  series.  Applications 
and  further  slide  rule  techniques. 

MAT  103T  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  AND  CALCULUS  (6-0-5) 

Prerequisite:  Mat  102T 

A.  Differentiation  of  algebraic  functions  by  the  delta  process  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  derivation  and  use  of  differentiation  formulas.  Applications  in 
analytic  geometry  and  other  physical  problems  such  as  the  slope  function, 
velocity  and  acceleration,  maxima  and  minima,  approximations  and  errors 
by  differentials.  Differentiation  of  trigonometric,  logarithmic  and  exponen¬ 
tial  functions. 

B.  The  anti-derivative,  integration  techniques  and  use  of  the  table  of 
integrals.  Evaluation  of  the  definite  integral,  fundamental  theorem  of 
calculus,  plane  areas  and  volumes  of  revolution  as  the  limit  of  a  sum. 
Applications  to  centroids,  moments,  fluid  pressure  and  work. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MECHANICAL  AND  PRODUCTION 

ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


The  program  of  study  in  Mechanical  and  Production  En¬ 
gineering  Technology  has  as  its  objective  the  training  of 
personnel  to  assist  the  engineer  or  the  small  industry  in  the 
planning  of  production  processes  and  equipment,  tooling, 
supervision  of  personnel,  production  of  material  goods,  sales, 
and  drafting.  -A  study  of  the  second-year  courses  will  show 
a  wide  range  of  endeavor  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
every  phase  of  these  processes. 

The  versatility  of  the  mechanical  and  production  tech¬ 
nician  results  in  a  demand  for  him  in  all  types  of  industry. 

This  two-academic-year  curriculum  is  accredited  as  an 
engineering  technician  curriculum  by  the  Engineers’  Council 
for  Professional  Development. 

A  more  complete  description  of  each  course  required  is 
found  on  the  following  pages. 
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MECHANICAL  AND  PRODUCTION  ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 

An  ECPD-Accredited  Engineering  Technician  Curriculum 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Cr 

Dra 

lOlT 

Engineering  Drawing  I 

0 

6 

2 

Eng 

lOlT 

Composition  I 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

lOlT 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  I 

5 

0 

5 

MET 

lOlT 

Production  Technology  I 

3 

3 

4 

Phy 

lOlT 

Mechanics 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

2nd  QUARTER 

Dra 

102T 

Engineering  Drawing  II 

0 

6 

2 

Eng 

102T 

Composition  II 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

102T 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry  II 

5 

0 

5 

MET 

102T 

Production  Technology  II 

3 

3 

4 

Phy 

102T 

Heat,  Sound,  and  Light 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

3rd  QUARTER 

Dra 

103T 

Descriptive  Geometry 

0 

3 

1 

Dra 

133T 

Technical  Illustration 

0 

3 

1 

Eng 

103T 

Public  Speaking 

3 

0 

3 

Mat 

103T 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus 

5 

0 

5 

MET 

103T 

Engineering  Materials 

3 

3 

4 

Phy 

103T 

Electricity  and  Magnetism 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

EET 

281T 

Electric  Circuits  and  Machines 

3 

3 

4 

Eng 

201T 

Report  Writing 

3 

0 

3 

lET 

201T 

Production  Planning 

3 

0 

3 

MET 

201T 

Jig  and  Fixture  Design 

2 

6 

4 

MET 

211T 

Statics  and  Dynamics 

3 

3 

4 

14 

12 

18 

5th  QUARTER 

lET 

202T 

Motion  and  Time  Study 

2 

3 

3 

MET 

202T 

Economics  of  Production 

3 

3 

4 

MET 

212T 

Strength  of  Materials 

3 

3 

4 

MET 

222T 

Mechanisms 

3 

3 

4 

Soc 

202T 

Social  Science  I 

3 

0 

3 

14 

12 

18 

6th  QUARTER 

lET 

203T 

Quality  Control 

3 

0 

3 

MET 

203T 

Tool  and  Die  Design 

2 

6 

4 

MET 

223T 

Machine  Design 

3 

3 

4 

MET 

233T 

Industrial  Instrumentation 

3 

3 

4 

Soc 

203T 

Social  Science ,  II 

3 

0 

3 

14  12  18 

GRAND  TOTAL _ - _  84  72  108 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 


MET  lOlT  PRODUCTION  TECHNOLOGY  I  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite :  None 

A  survey  of  manufacturing  processes,  machine  tools,  and  inspection  de¬ 
vices  with  regard  to  their  capabilities,  capacities,  tolerances,  finishes,  etc. 
Laboratory  involves  operation  and  use  of  machine  tool  and  measuring 
devices. 

MET  102T  PRODUCTION  TECHNOLOGY  II  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  MET  lOlT 

Process  planning  of  operation  sequence  for  efficient  production,  tool  plan¬ 
ning,  estimating,  laboratory  operation  of  machine  tool  in  production  proj¬ 
ects. 

MET  103T  ENGINEERING  MATERIALS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  MET  lOlT,  Phy  lOlT 

A  study  of  the  most  important  materials  used  in  engineering  work  in¬ 
cluding  wood,  concrete,  steel,  etc. 

MET  201T  JIG  AND  FIXTURE  DESIGN  (2-6-4) 

Prerequisites:  Dra  103T,  Mat  102T,  MET  102T 
A  study  of  basic  locating  and  clamping  principles  and  devices,  dimension¬ 
ing,  tolerances,  etc.  Laboratory  design  of  jigs  and  fixtures. 

MET  202T  ECONOMICS  OF  PRODUCTION  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  103T,  MET  102T,  MET  201T 
Basic  principles  of  economics  applied  to  production  problems.  Economic 
life  of  machine  tools,  jig  and  fixtures;  economic  lot  size,  cost  determina¬ 
tion,  estimating,  etc.  Laboratory  projects  in  machine  shop. 

MET  203T  TOOL  AND  DIE  DESIGN  (2-6-4) 

Prerequisites:  MET  103T,  MET  201T 

A  practical  course  in  which  parts,  jigs,  fixtures,  and  dies  are  designed  in 
actual  layout  on  the  drawing  board.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  purpose  of  tool  and  die  design  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  finished  com¬ 
modity,  to  simplify  design,  to  save  materials,  and  to  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  manufacturing  steps. 

MET  211T  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  103T,  Phy  lOlT 

Forces,  resultants,  and  equilibrium  by  analytical  and  graphical  methods; 
moments  and  couples;  forces  in  simple  structures  and  trusses;  static  and 
kinetic  friction;  kinetics;  force,  mass  acceleration,  and  momentum. 

MET  212T  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisite:  MET  211T 

Simple  stresses;  properties  of  materials,  center  of  gravity,  centroids, 
moments  of  inertia,  shear  and  moment  diagrams,  analysis  and  design  of 
beams  and  columns,  combined  stress,  torsion. 

MET  221T  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MECHANICAL  DESIGN  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  103T,  Phy  102T 

To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  the  applied  sciences  in  order 
that  proper  components  of  mechanical  design  such  as  power  trains,  gear¬ 
ing,  bearings,  shafts,  etc.,  may  be  used. 
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MET  222T  MECHANISMS 


(3-3-4) 


Prerequisites:  Dra  103T,  Mat  103T,  MET  211T 

A  study  of  the  basic  theories  and  techniques  in  the  analysis  of  relative 
motion,  acceleration  and  velocities  of  machine  parts  such  as  linkages, 
cams,  gears,  and  other  mechanisms. 

MET  223T  MACHINE  DESIGN  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  MET  103T,  MET  212T,  MET  222T 

A  study  of  the  design  of  basic  machine  elements  such  as  shaft,  keys, 
belts,  gears  bearings,  couplings,  and  clutches. 

MET  233  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENTATION  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites :  EET  221T  or  EET  281 

A  study  of  basic  principles  and  instruments  for  the  measurement  and 
control  of  industrial  processes.  Laboratory  in  use  and  application  of  elec¬ 
tronic,  pneumatic,  and  hydraulic  measurement  devices  to  measure  tem¬ 
perature,  pressure,  flow,  humidity,  etc. 


PHYSICS 


Phy  lOlT  MECHANICS  (3-3-4) 

Co-requisite:  Mat  lOlT 

An  analytical  approach  to  the  principles  of  mechanics.  Subject  matter  in¬ 
cludes  physical  measurements,  vector  and  scalar  quantities,  static  and 
dynamic  systems  of  forces,  force  and  motion,  rotational  motion,  work  and 
energy,  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  elastic  properties  of  matter, 
and  simple  harmonic  motion.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  problem  solving 
and  engineering  applications.  Lectures,  problem  drill,  and  laboratory  ex¬ 
ercises  are  coordinated  to  enable  a  better  understanding  of  physical  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Phy  102T  HEAT,  UGHT,  AND  SOUND  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  lOlT,  Phy  lOlT 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  heat,  light,  and  sound.  Subject  matter 
includes  wave  motion,  sound  waves  and  sound  sources,  thermal  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter,  kinetic  theory,  change  of  phase,  heat  transfer,  thermody¬ 
namics,  illumination,  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  lenses  and  optical 
instruments,  interference  and  diffraction  of  light,  polarization  of  light, 
spectra  and  color.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  problem  solving  and  engineering 
applications.  Laboratory  exercises  are  coordinated  with  classroom  work. 

Phy  103T  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  (3-3-4) 

Prerequisites:  Mat  102T,  Phy  102T 

An  introduction  to  electricity  and  magnetism.  Subject  matter  includes 
electrostatics,  basic  electric  circuits,  chemical  and  thermal  electromotive 
forces,  electromagnetism,  induced  electromotive  forces,  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  circuits,  and  basic  electronic  circuits.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  prob¬ 
lem  solving  and  engineering  applications.  Laboratory  exercises  are  co¬ 
ordinated  with  classroom  work. 
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Phy  113T  MODERN  PHYSICS 


(3-34) 

Prerequisite:  Phy  102T 

An  introduction  to  atomic  and  nuclear  physics.  Subject  matter  includes 
atomic  structure,  thermionic  and  photoelectric  effects,  relativity,  the  vec¬ 
tor  model  of  the  atom,  nuclear  spin  and  molecules,  x-ray,  x-ray  spectra 
and  atomic  structure,  waves  and  particles,  natural  radioactivity,  particle 
accelerators,  nuclear  structure,  fusion  and  fission.  Laboratory  exercises 
and  problem  solving  are  used  to  give  emphasis  to  classroom  work. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Soc  202T  ENGINEERING  ECONOMICS  (3-0-3) 

Prerequisite:  Mat  103T 

A  general  survey  of  engineering  economics,  engineering  economy  studies, 
factors  determining  present  economy,  interest  and  annuity  relationships, 
depreciation  and  valuation,  financing  engineering  enterprises,  basic  econ¬ 
omy  study  patterns,  economy  studies  in  public  utilities. 

Soc  203T  INTRODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOLOGY  (3-0-3) 

Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 

A  general  study  of  human  behavior,  maturation  and  development,  motiva¬ 
tion,  learning  and  remembering,  feeling  and  emotion,  imagination  and 
thinking,  psychological  measurement,  personality  and  adjustment,  social 
influences  on  human  behavior. 
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VOCATIONAL  DIVISION 


Programs  of  study  in  the  Vocational  Division  are  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  graduates  with  specific  job  skills  which 
are  in  demand  in  the  industrial  area  served  by  Gaston  College. 
These  programs  are  usually  of  one  calendar  year  in  duration 
and  graduates  are  awarded  a  diploma  in  their  respective 
fields  of  study.  Many  of  these  programs  serve  as  a  one  year 
basic  introduction  to  the  skilled  crafts  and  service  trades 
after  which  the  graduate  will  be  expected  to  work  on  the  job 
as  an  apprentice  or  job  trainee  for  an  additional  three  or  four 
years  before  being  recognized  by  industry  as  a  skilled  crafts¬ 
man. 
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AIR  CONDITIONING  &  REFRIGERATION 


PURPOSE  OF  CURRICULUM 

In  recent  years  the  use  of  air-conditioning  and  refrigera¬ 
tion  equipment  has  increased  tremendously.  Practically  all 
new  building  construction  for  business  and  commercial  use 
have  “year-round”  air-conditioning  systems.  Many  homes  now 
have  air-conditioning  and  the  trend  is  toward  greater  use  of 
“year-round”  systems  for  cooling  and  heating.  Food  stores 
are  requiring  greater  use  of  refrigeration  systems  for  storage 
and  display  of  products.  With  this  great  upswing  in  the  use 
of  air-conditioning  and  refrigeration  equipment,  a  greater 
demand  is  made  on  trained  personnel  to  plan  and  supervise 
installations  and  to  supervise  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  heating,  air-conditioning,  and  refrigeration  equipment. 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  basic  require¬ 
ments  of  a  program  to  provide  capable  service  men  in  the 
industry.  The  principle  objective  has  been  to  outline  the  re¬ 
quired  technical  information  and  theoretical  knowledge,  while 
maintaining  a  good  balance  of  manipulative  skills.  Consider¬ 
able  emphasis  is  placed  on  self-development  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  the  individual  trained  hereby  to  continue  to  study 
and  grow  as  the  industry  advances. 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION 


The  air-conditioning  and  refrigeration  serviceman  is  em¬ 
ployable  in  areas  of  sales,  maintenance,  installation,  and  pro¬ 
duction.  He  is  involved  with  equipment  for  changing  tem¬ 
perature,  control  systems,  and  ducts  and  piping  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  air,  water,  steam,  and  refrigerants.  His  duties  may  be 
concerned  with  any  or  all  of  these  systems  and  components. 


CURRICULUM 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Credit 

AHR 

1101 

Principles  of  Refrigeration 

3 

8 

6 

ENG 

1101 

Reading  Improvement 

2 

0 

2 

MAT 

1111 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

5 

0 

5 

PHY 

1112 

Applied  Physics  II 

3 

2 

4 

WLD 

nil 

Welding 

0 

3 

1 

13 

13 

18 

2nd  QUARTER 

AHR 

1102 

Domestic  and  Commercial  Refrigeration 

3 

8 

6 

AHR 

1122 

Automatic  Controls  I 

3 

2 

4 

DRA 

1101 

Blueprint  Reading 

0 

3 

1 

ENG 

1102 

Communication  Skills 

2 

0 

2 

MAT 

1112 

Algebra  I 

5 

0 

5 

13 

13 

18 

3rd  QUARTER 

AHR 

1103 

Principles  of  Air  Conditioning 

3 

8 

6 

AHR 

1113 

Calculation  of  Heat  Loss  and  Gain 

3 

0 

3 

AHR 

1123 

Automatic  Controls  H 

3 

2 

4 

DRA 

1153 

Sheet  Metal  Pattern  Drafting 

0 

3 

1 

ELC 

1123 

Industrial  Electricity 

3 

3 

4 

12 

16 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

AHR 

1104 

All-Year  Comfort  Systems 

3 

6 

5 

AHR 

1114 

Estimating 

2 

2 

3 

AHR 

1154 

Reverse  Refrigeration 

2 

6 

4 

AHR 

1164 

Automotive  Air  Conditioning 

3 

2 

4 

SOC 

1104 

Management  Procedures 

2 

0 

2 

12 

16 

18 
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AUTOMOTIVE  &  DIESEL  MECHANICS 

PURPOSE  OF  CURRICULUM 

This  curriculum  provides  a  training  program  for  de¬ 
veloping  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  inspect, 
diagnose,  repair  or  adjust  automotive  vehicles.  Manual  skills 
are  developed  in  practical  shop  work.  Thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  operating  principles  involved  in  the  modern  auto¬ 
mobile  comes  in  class  assignments,  discussion,  and  shop  prac¬ 
tice. 

Complexity  in  automotive  vehicles  increases  each  year 
because  of  scientific  discovery  and  new  engineering.  These 
changes  are  reflected  not  only  in  passenger  vehicles,  but  also 
in  trucks,  buses  and  a  variety  of  gasoline-powered  equipment. 
This  curriculum  provides  a  basis  for  the  student  to  compare 
and  adapt  to  new  techniques  for  servicing  and  repair  as  ve¬ 
hicles  are  changed  year  by  year. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 

Automobile  mechanics  maintain  and  repair  mechanical, 
electrical,  and  body  parts  of  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  buses. 
In  some  communities  and  rural  areas  they  also  may  service 
tractors  or  marine  engines  and  other  gasoline-powered  equip¬ 
ment.  Mechanics  inspect  and  test  to  determine  the  causes  of 
faulty  operation.  They  repair  or  replace  defective  parts  to 
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restore  the  vehicle  or  machine  to  proper  operating  condition. 
They  use  shop  manuals  and  other  technical  publications. 

Automotive  mechanics  in  smaller  shops  usually  are  gen¬ 
eral  mechanics  qualified  to  perform  a  variety  of  repair  jobs. 
A  large  number  of  automobile  mechanics  specialize  in  par¬ 
ticular  types  of  repair  work.  For  example,  some  may  spe¬ 
cialize  in  repairing  only  power  steering  and  power  brakes, 
or  automatic  transmissions.  Usually  such  specialists  have  an 
all-round  knowledge  of  automotive  repair  and  may  occasion¬ 
ally  be  called  upon  to  do  other  types  of  work. 


CURRICULUM 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Credit 

AUT  1101  Automotive  Engines 

3 

9 

6 

ENG  1101  Reading  Improvement 

2 

0 

2 

MAT  1101  Fundamentals  of  Math 

5 

0 

5 

PHY  1111  Applied  Physics  I 

3 

2 

4 

WLD  1111  Welding 

0 

3 

1 

13 

14 

18 

2nd  QUARTER 

AHR  1164  Automotive  Air  Conditioning 

3 

2 

4 

AUT  1102  Automotive  Electrical  and  Fuel  Systems 

3 

11 

7 

DRA  1101  Blueprint  Reading 

0 

3 

1 

ENG  1102  Communication  Skills 

2 

0 

2 

PHY  1112  Applied  Physics  II 

3 

2 

4 

U  18  18 


3rd  QUARTER 

AUT 

1103 

Automotive  Power  Train  Systems 

3 

8 

6 

AUT 

1113 

Automotive  Chassis  and  Suspensions 

3 

6 

5 

PHY 

1113 

Applied  Physics  II 

3 

2 

4 

SOC 

1103 

Human  Relations 

3 

0 

3 

12 

16 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

AUT 

1104 

Automotive  Servicing 

3 

11 

7 

AUT 

1154 

Introduction  to  Diesel  Engines 

3 

5 

5 

AUT 

1164 

Braking  Systems 

3 

3 

4 

SOC 

1104 

Management  Procedures 

2 

0 

2 

11 

19 

18 
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ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  CURRICULUM 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  national  economy  and  the 
increasing  development  of  new  electrical  products  is  provid¬ 
ing  a  growing  need  for  qualified  people  to  install  and  main¬ 
tain  electrical  equipment.  By  mid-1960  more  than  350,000 
were  employed  as  either  construction  electricians  or  main¬ 
tenance  electricians.  Between  5,000  and  10,000  additional 
tradesmen  are  required  each  year  to  replace  those  leaving 
the  industry.  It  is  expected  that  the  total  requirements  for 
electrical  tradesmen  will  reach  500,000  by  1965  and  700,- 
01)0  by  1970.  The  majority  of  the  electrical  tradesmen  today 
are  trained  through  apprenticeship  or  on-the-job  training 
programs. 

This  curriculum  guide  will  provide  a  training  program 
in  the  basic  knowledge,  fundamentals,  and  practices  involved 
in  the  electrical  trades.  A  large  portion  of  the  program  is 
devoted  to  laboratory  and  shop  instruction  which  is  designed 
to  give  the  student  practical  knowledge  and  application  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  fundamentals  taught  in  class. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 

The  graduate  of  the  electrical  trades  program  will  be 
qualified  to  enter  an  electrical  trade  as  an  on-the-job  trainee 
or  apprentice,  where  he  will  assist  in  the  planning,  layout. 
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installation,  checkout,  and  maintenance  of  systems  in  resi¬ 
dential,  commercial,  or  industrial  plants.  He  will  have  an 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  National  Electrical 
Code  regulations  as  related  to  wiring  installations,  electrical 
circuits,  and  the  measurements  of  voltage,  current,  power, 
and  power  factor  of  single  and  polyphase  alternating  circuits. 
He  will  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  motor  and  motor  control 
systems;  industrial  electronic  control  systems;  business  pro¬ 
cedures,  organization,  and  practices;  communicative  skills; 
and  the  necessary  background  to  be  able  to  advance  through 
experience  and  additional  training  through  up-grading 
courses. 


CURRICULUM 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Credit 

DRA  1101 

Blueprint  Reading 

0 

3 

1 

ELC  1151 

Residential  Wiring  Methods 

3 

9 

6 

ENG  1101 

Reading  Improvement 

2 

0 

2 

MAT  1112 

Algebra  I 

5 

0 

5 

PHY  1112 

Applied  Physics  II 

3 

2 

4 

13 

14 

18 

2iid  QUARTER 

ELC  1102 

Direct  and  Alternating  Current 

3 

8 

6 

ENG  1102 

Communications  Skills 

2 

0 

2 

MAT  1113 

Trigonometry 

5 

0 

5 

PHY  1111 

Applied  Physics  I 

3 

2 

4 

WLD  1111 

Welding 

0 

3 

1 

13 

13 

18 

3rd  QUARTER 

ELC  1153 

AC  and  DC  Machines 

5 

6 

7 

ELC  1163 

Electrical  Controls 

3 

3 

4 

ELC  1173 

Electrical  Codes  and  Estimates 

2 

4 

4 

SOC  1103 

Human  Relations 

3 

0 

3 

13 

13 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

ELC  1154 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Wiring 

5 

6 

7 

ELC  1164 

Industrial  Electronics 

3 

6 

5 

ELC  1174 

Power  Distribution 

3 

0 

3 

ELC  1184 

Lighting 

2 

2 

3 

13 

14 

18 
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MACHINIST 


PURPOSE  OF  CURRICULUM 

This  curriculum  was  prepared  to  meet  a  definite  need 
for  training  of  machinists.  Surveys  recently  completed  in 
North  Carolina  show  that  many  of  the  existing  industries  lack 
time  and  facilities  for  training  enough  machinists  to  meet 
present  and  planned  needs.  Expanding  industries  already  lo¬ 
cated  in  our  State  and  new  industries  under  development  in¬ 
variably  express  the  need  for  skilled  craftsmen  who  have  the 
background  knowledge  and  potential  to  advance. 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  learners  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquire  basic  skills  and  the  related  technical  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  gain  employment  and  build  a  profitable 
career  in  the  machine  shop  industry  in  the  State. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 

The  machinist  is  a  skilled  metal  worker  who  shapes 
metal  parts  by  using  machine  tools  and  hand  tools.  His  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  enable  him  to  plan  and  carry  through  all 
the  operations  needed  in  turning  out  a  machined  product  and 
to  switch  readily  from  one  kind  of  product  to  another.  A 
machinist  is  able  to  select  the  proper  tools  and  material  re- 
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quired  for  each  job  and  to  plan  the  cutting  and  finishing  op¬ 
erations  in  their  proper  order  so  that  he  can  complete  the 
finished  work  according  to  blueprint  or  written  specifications. 
He  makes  standard  shop  computations  relating  to  dimensions 
of  work,  tooling,  feeds,  and  speeds  of  machining.  He  often 
uses  precision  measuring  instruments  such  as  micrometers 
and  gages  to  measure  the  accuracy  of  his  work  to  thousandths 
of  an  inch. 

The  skilled  worker  must  be  able  to  set  up  and  operate 
most  types  of  machine  tools.  The  machinist  also  must  know 
the  composition  of  metals  so  that  he  can  heat  and  quench 
cutting  tools  and  parts  to  improve  machinability.  His  wide 
knowledge  enables  him  to  turn  a  block  of  metal  into  an  in¬ 
tricate,  precise  part. 


CURRICULUM 


1st  QUARTER 


Class  Lab  Credit 


DRA  1101  Blueprint  Reading 
ENG  1101  Reading  Improvement 
MAT  1101  Fundamentals  of  Math 
MEC  1101  Machine  Shop  I 
PHY  1111  Applied  Physics  I 


0  3  1 

2  0  2 

5  0  5 

3  9  6 

3  2  4 

13  14  18 


2nd  QUARTER 

DRA 

1152 

Blueprint  Reading  for  Machinists 

0 

3 

1 

ENG 

1102 

Communication  Skills 

2 

0 

2 

MAT 

1152 

Machinist  Mathematics  I 

5 

0 

5 

MEC 

1102 

Machine  Shop 

3 

9 

6 

PHY 

1112 

Applied  Physics  II 

3 

2 

4 

13  14  18 


3rd  QUARTER 

MAT 

1153  Machinist  Mathematics  H 

5 

0 

5 

MEC 

1103  Machine  Shop  III 

3 

9 

6 

MEC 

1123  Structure  of  Metals 

3 

2 

4 

SOC 

1103  Human  Relations 

3 

0 

3 

14 

11 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

MEC 

1104  Machine  Shop  IV 

3 

9 

6 

MEC 

1124  Heat  Treating  Practice 

2 

6 

4 

MEC 

1134  Production  and  Quality  Control 

4 

2 

5 

MEC 

1144  Production  Planning 

3 

0 

3 

12 

17 

18 
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TOOL  AND  DIE 

PURPOSE  OF  CURRICULUM 

The  tool  and  die  maker  is  the  foundation  man  of  many 
industries.  This  individual  is  highly  skilled  and  possesses  a 
tremendous  depth  of  technical  knowledge,  ihis  curriculum 
is  designed  to  start  an  advanced  machinist  into  the  elementary 
requirement  of  tool  and  die  making  and  progresses  inlo  more 
complex  dies,  jigs  and  fixture  gauges,  and  other  areas. 

This  course  will  enable  the  advanced  machinist  to  com¬ 
pare  the  machines  found  in  a  tool  and  die  shop  with  those 
found  in  an  average  machine  shop.  Each  student  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  become  highly  proficient  in  the  use  of  each  machine 
used  in  tool  and  die  making.  The  related  courses  are  designed 
to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  advance  his  knowledge 
in  mathematics,  strength  of  materials,  drafting,  and  hydrau¬ 
lics  and  pneumatics. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 

The  tool  and  die  maker  must  have  patience  and  interest 
to  do  an  unhurried,  painstaking  job.  Always  in  demand 
to  repair  and  replace  tools  and  dies;  to  retool  plants  for 
new  models,  products  or  devices.  There  exists  no  shortcut  to 
this  highly  skilled  occupation — one  of  the  best  paying  and 
exacting  of  all  machine  shop  crafts.  After  completing  this 
program  the  graduate  will  serve  an  additional  four  to  five 
years  as  an  apprentice  where  he  will  work  on  the  job  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  a  journeyman. 
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CURRICULUM 


5th  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Credit 

DFT  1155 

Drafting  I 

3 

3 

4 

MEC  1105 

Machine  Processes  I 

3 

12 

7 

MAT  1115 

Trigonometry  II 

5 

0 

5 

PHY  1105 

Mechanics 

2 

0 

2 

13 

15 

18 

6th  QUARTER 

DFT  1156 

Jigs  and  Fixtures 

3 

3 

4 

MAT  1156 

Applied  Mathematics  I 

5 

0 

5 

MEC  1106 

Machine  Processes  II 

3 

12 

7 

MEC  1116 

Mechanisms 

2 

0 

2 

13 

15 

18 

7th  QUARTER 

MAT  1157 

Applied  Mathematics  II 

5 

0 

5 

MEC  1107 

Machine  Processes  III 

3 

12 

7 

MEC  1157 

Metallurgy  I 

3 

3 

4 

MEC  1167 

Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics 

2 

0 

2 

13 

15 

18 

8th  QUARTER 

MEC  1108 

Machine  Processes  IV 

5 

9 

8 

MEC  1158 

Metallurgy  H 

3 

3 

4 

MEC  1168 

Special  Problems 

2 

3 

3 

MEC  1178 

Tool  Design 

3 

0 

3 

13 

15 

18 
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VOCATIONAL  DRAFTIj^ 


PURPOSE  OF  CURRICULUM 

This  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  to  enter 
the  field  of  drafting.  The  first  three  quarters  contain  courses 
basic  to  all  fields  of  drafting.  The  fourth  quarter  contains 
specialization  and  related  courses  that  prepare  one  to  enter 
several  drafting  occupations. 

Each  course  is  prepared  to  enable  an  individual  to  ad¬ 
vance  rapidly  in  drafting  proficiency  upon  entering  the  field 
of  work.  Courses  are  arranged  in  sequence  to  develop  draft¬ 
ing  skills  and  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  science.  The 
draftsman  associates  with  many  levels  of  personnel — admini¬ 
strative,  architects,  engineers,  skilled  workmen — and  must 
be  able  to  communicate  effectively  with  them.  Courses  to 
develop  knowledge  and  skills  in  communication,  human  re¬ 
lations,  economics  and  industrial  organization  are  provided 
to  assist  the  student  in  developing  understandings  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  relations  with  other  persons. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 

Draftsmen  prepare  clear,  complete,  and  accurate  work¬ 
ing  plans  and  detail  drawings,  from  rough  or  detailed 
sketches  or  notes  for  engineering  or  manufacturing  purposes, 
according  to  the  specified  dimensions:  Makes  final  sketch  of 
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the  proposed  drawing,  checking  dimensions  of  parts,  ma> 
terials  to  be  used,  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another,  and 
the  relation  of  the  various  parts  to  the  whole  structure.  Makes 
any  adjustments  or  changes  necessary  or  desired.  Inks  in  all 
lines  and  letters  on  pencil  drawings  as  required.  Exercises 
manual  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  triangle,  T-square,  and 
other  drafting  tools.  Lays  tracing  paper  on  drawing  and 
traces  drawing  in  ink.  Makes  charts  for  representation  of 
statistical  data.  Makes  finished  designs  from  sketches.  Utilizes 
knowledge  of  various  machines,  engineering  practices,  math¬ 
ematics,  building  materials,  and  other  physical  sciences  to 
complete  the  drawings. 


CURRICULUM 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Credit 

DFT  1101  Drafting  I 

3 

9 

6 

ENG  1101  Reading  Improvement 

2 

0 

2 

MAT  1111  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 

5 

0 

5 

MEG  1201  Machine  Processes  I 

0 

3 

1 

PHY  1111  Applied  Physics  I 

3 

2 

4 

13  14  18 


2nd  QUARTER 

DFT  1102  Drafting  II 

3 

9 

6 

ENG  1102  Communication  Skills 

2 

0 

2 

MAT  1112  Algebra  I 

5 

0 

5 

MEG  1202  Machine  Processes  II 

0 

3 

1 

PHY  1112  Applied  Physics  11 

3 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

13 

14 

18 

3rd  QUARTER 

DFT  1103  Drafting  III 

3 

6 

5 

DFT  1113  Descriptive  Geometry 

1 

3 

2 

MAT  1113  Trigonometry 

5 

0 

5 

MEG  1153  Metallurgy  I 

1 

2 

2 

PHY  1113  Applied  Physics  III 

3 

2 

4 

— 

— 

— 

13 

13 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

DFT  1104  Drafting  IV 

3 

9 

6 

DFT  1124  Technical  Illustration 

2 

3 

2 

ELC  1123  Industrial  Electricity 

3 

3 

4 

MEG  1154  Metallurgy  II 

1 

2 

3 

SOC  1103  Human  Relations 

3 

0 

3 

— 

— 

— 

12 

17 

18 
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ELECTRONICS  SERVICING 


PURPOSE  OF  CURRICULUM 

Within  recent  years  improved  electronic  techniques  have 
provided  expanded  entertainment  and  educational  facilities 
in  the  form  of  monochrome  and  color  television,  frequency 
modulated  radio,  high  fidelity  amplifiers  and  stereophonic 
sound  equipment.  These  developments  require  expanded 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  individual  who  would  qualify  as 
a  competent  and  up-to-date  serviceman. 

This  curriculum  guide  provides  a  training  program  which 
will  provide  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  involved  in  the 
installation,  maintenance  and  servicing  of  radio,  television 
and  sound  amplifier  system.  A  large  portion  of  time  is  spent 
in  the  laboratory  verifying  electronic  principles  and  develop¬ 
ing  servicing  techniques. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 

A  radio  and  television  serviceman  may  be  required  to 
install,  maintain  and  service  amplitude  modulated  and  fre¬ 
quency  modulated  home  and  auto  radios,  transistorized  ra¬ 
dios,  monochrome  and  color  television  sets,  intercommunica¬ 
tion,  public  address  and  paging  systems,  high  fidelity  and 
stereophonic  amplifiers,  record  players  and  tape  recorders. 
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His  work  will  require  meeting  the  public  both  in  the  re¬ 
pair  shop  and  on  service  calls.  A  serviceman  who  establishes 
his  own  business  will  also  need  to  know  how  to  maintain 
business  records  and  inventory. 


CURRICULUM 


1st  QUARTER 

Class 

Lab 

Credit 

ELN 

1101 

Instrument  Fundamentals 

3 

9 

6 

ELN 

nil 

Laboratory  Techniques 

0 

3 

1 

ENG 

1101 

Reading  Improvement 

2 

0 

2 

MAT 

1112 

Algebra  I 

5 

0 

5 

PHY 

1112 

Applied  Physics  H 

3 

2 

4 

13 

14 

18 

2nd  QUARTER 

ELN 

1102 

DC  and  AC  Circuits 

3 

6 

5 

ELN 

1112 

Trouble-Shooting  Techniques  I 

0 

6 

2 

ENG 

1102 

Communication  Skills 

2 

0 

2 

MAT 

1113 

Trigonometry 

5 

0 

5 

PHY 

nil 

Applied  Physics  I  • 

3 

2 

4 

13  14  18 


3rd  QUARTER 

ELN 

1103 

Electron  Devices  and  Circuits  I 

5 

8 

8 

ELN 

1113 

Trouble-Shooting  Techniques  H 

0 

6 

2 

ELN 

1153 

Applied  Mathematics 

5 

0 

5 

SOC 

1103 

Human  Relations 

3 

0 

3 

13 

14 

18 

4th  QUARTER 

ELN 

1104 

Electron  Devices  and  Circuits  II 

5 

8 

8 

ELN 

1114 

Trouble-Shooting  Techniques  HI 

0 

6 

2 

ELN 

1124 

Transmission  Theory  and  Maintenance 

3 

3 

4 

ELN 

1134 

FCC  Rules  and  Regulations 

3 

2 

4 

11 

19 

18 
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WELDING 


PURPOSE  OF  CURRICULUM 

This  curriculum  was  developed  to  fill  the  tremendous 
need  for  weldors  in  North  Carolina.  The  recently  completed 
Manpower  Survey  shows  quite  clearly  that  many  weldors 
will  be  needed  annually  to  fill  present  and  projected  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  State. 

The  content  of  this  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  sound  understanding  of  the  principles,  methods,  tech¬ 
niques  and  skills  essential  for  successful  employment  in  the 
welding  field  and  metals  industry. 

The  field  of  welding  offers  a  person  prestige,  security, 
and  a  future  of  continuous  employment  with  steady  advance¬ 
ment.  It  offers  employment  in  practically  any  industry:  ship¬ 
building,  automotive,  aircraft,  guided  missiles,  railroads,  con¬ 
struction,  pipe  fitting,  production  shop,  job  shop  and  many 
others. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION 

Weldors  join  metals  by  applying  intense  heat,  and  some¬ 
time  pressure,  to  melt  the  edges  to  form  a  permanent  bond. 
Closely  related  to  welding  is  “oxygen  cutting.”  Of  the  more 
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than  35  different  ways  of  welding  metals,  arc,  gas,  and  re¬ 
sistance  welding  are  the  three  most  important. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  weldor  using  manual  tech¬ 
niques  is  to  control  the  melting  by  directing  the  heat,  from 
either  an  electric  arc  or  gas  welding  torch,  and  to  add  filler 
metal  where  necessary  to  complete  the  joint.  He  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  great  deal  of  manipulative  skill  with  a  knowledge  of 
jigs,  welding  symbols,  mathematics,  basic  metallurgy,  and 
blueprint  reading. 


CURRICULUM 


1st  QUARTER 


Class  Lab  Credit 


ENG  1101  Reading  Improvement 

MAT  1101  Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 

PHY  1112  Applied  Physics  II 

WLD  1101  Welding  I 

WLD  1121  Hand  Power  Tools 


2  0  2 

5  0  5 

3  2  4 

3  9  6 

0  3  1 

13  14  18 


2nd  QUARTER 

DRA  1101  Blueprint  Reading 
ENG  1102  Communication  Skills 
MAT  1111  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
PHY  1111  Applied  Physics  I 
WLD  1102  Welding  II 


0  3  1 

2  0  2 

5  0  5 

3  2  4 

3  9  6 

13  14  18 


3rd  QUARTER 

DRA  1163  Blueprint  Reading  for  Welding 

WLD  1103  Welding  III 

WLD  1123  Structure  of  Metals  I 

WLD  1133  Mechanical  Testing  and  Inspection 

SOC  1103  Human  Relations 


0  3  1 

3  6  5 

5  4  7 

0  6  2 

3  0  3 

11  19  18 


4th  QUARTER 

WLD  1104  Welding  IV 
WLD  1124  Structure  of  Metals  II 
WLD  1134  Introduction  to  Pipe  Welding 
WLD  1144  Estimating 


3  9  6 

5  4  7 

3  3  4 

0  2  1 

11  18  18 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


AIR  CONDITIONING  &  REFRIGERATION 


AHR  1101  PRINCIPLES  OF  REFRIGERATION 

Essential  terminology,  laws  of  refrigeration,  heat  and  the  methods 
of  heat  transfer,  the  compression  system,  use  and  care  of  tools  and 
equipment,  tubing  and  fittings.  Practice  will  be  given  in  basic  refrigera¬ 
tion  jobs  such  as  ’tube  bending,  flaring,  swaging,  identification  of  fittings, 
soldering  and  use  of  basic  test  equipment. 

AHR  1102  DOMESTIC  AND  COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION 

Refrigeration  service  practice  on  domestic  refrigeration  systems  using 
conventional,  hermetic,  and  absorption  systems.  Cabinet  care,  controls, 
system  maintenance,  and  system  replacement  will  be  stressed.  Typical 
service  problems  will  be  solved  by  each  student.  Complete  re-building 
of  domestic  refrigerators,  including  a  cabinet  refinishing,  will  be  under¬ 
taken. 

AHR  1103  PRINCIPLES  OF  AIR  CONDITIONING 

The  history,  theory,  and  factors  covering  air  conditioning  are  studied. 
Instruction  will  include  air  conditioning  terminology,  temperature  meas¬ 
urement,  air  movement,  humidity,  psycholmetric  properties,  comfort  zone, 
effective  temperature,  duct  systems,  air  diffusion,  air  cleaning  zone,  test¬ 
ing  instruments  and  heat  loads. 

AHR  1113  CALCULATION  OF  HEAT  LOSS  AND  GAIN 

A  practical  course  dealing  with  relays,  solenoids,  thermostatic  and 
pressure  motor  controls,  defrost  controls,  and  wiring  diagrams.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  proper  diagnosis  of  electrical  troubles  in  sealed  re¬ 
frigeration  systems. 

AHR  1122  AUTOMATIC  CONTROLS  I 

Practice  in  computing  system  loads,  equipment  sizing  and  balancing, 
and  the  use  of  charts  and  tables  pertaining  to  refrigeration  equipment. 

AHR  1123  AUTOMATIC  CONTROLS  II 

Electric,  Electronic  and  pneumatic  control  systems  as  related  to  ven¬ 
tilation,  refrigeration,  and  air  conditioning  systems.  Test  instruments  and 
their  use.  System  adjustments  for  proper  operation. 

DRA  1153  SHEET  METAL  PATTERN  DRAFTING 

A  specialized  course  in  drafting  for  the  heating,  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration  students.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  reading  of  blueprints 
that  are  common  to  the  trade;  including  ducts  and  equipment  layout. 

ELC  1123  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICITY 

The  study  of  the  various  electrical  devices  used  in  air  conditioning  and 
heating  equipment.  Included  will  be  transformers,  various  types  of  motors 
and  starting  devices,  switches,  electrical  heating  devices  and  wiring. 

AHR  1104  ALL-YEAR  COMFORT  SYSTEMS 

Auxiliary  equipment  used  in  conjunction  with  refrigeration  systems 
to  provide  both  heating  and  cooling  for  “all-year”  comfort  will  be  studied 
and  systems  will  be  designed  using  this  auxiliary  equipment.  Included 
will  be  oil-fired  systems,  gas-fired  systems,  water-circulating  sys¬ 
tems,  electric-resistance  systems  and  the  special  controls  used  in  the 
“all-year”  comfort  systems. 
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AHR  1114  ESTIMATING 

Practical  exercises  in  estimating  for  the  student  to  gain  experience. 

The  student  will  prepare  estimates  and  submit  bids  on  projects  involving 
the  major  types  of  heating  and  air-conditioning  systems  used  in  domestic 
and  commmercial  building. 

AHR  1154  REVERSE  REFRIGERATION 

Complete  study  of  heat  pump  installation,  its  controls,  theory  and  op¬ 
eration.  Practical  work  experience  in  trouble  shooting  on  systems. 

AHR  1164  AUTOMOTIVE  AIR  CONDITIONING 

General  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  refrigeration;  study  of  the 
assembly  of  the  components  and  connections  necessary  in  the  mechanisms, 
the  methods  of  operation,  and  control;  proper  handling  of  refrigerants  in 
charging  the  system. 


AUTOMOTIVE  &  DIESEL  MECHANICS 

AUT  1101  AUTOMOTIVE  ENGINES 

Development  of  a  thorough  knowledge  and  ability  in  using,  maintain¬ 
ing,  and  storing  the  various  hand  tools  and  measuring  devices  needed  in 
automotive  repair  work.  Study  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  com¬ 
ponents  of  automotive  engines.  Testing  of  engine  performance;  servicing 
and  maintenance  of  pistons,  valves,  cams  and  camshafts,  fuel  and  exhaust 
systems,  cooling  systems;  proper  lubrication;  and  methods  of  testing, 
diagnosing  and  repairing. 

AHR  1164  AUTOMOTIVE  AIR  CONDITIONING 

General  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  refrigeration;  study  of  the 
assembly  of  the  components  and  connections  necessary  in  the  mechanisms, 
the  methods  of  operation,  and  control;  proper  handling  of  refrigerants  in 
charging  the  system. 

AUT  1102  AUTOMOTIVE  ELECTRICAL  AND  FUEL  SYSTEMS 

A  thorough  study  of  the  electrical  and  fuel  systems  of  the  automo¬ 

bile.  Battery  cranking  mechanism,  generator,  ignition,  accessories  and 
wiring;  fuel  pumps,  carburetors,  and  fuel  injectors.  Characteristics  of 
fuels,  types  of  fuel  systems,  special  tools,  and  testing  equipment  for  the 
fuel  and  electrical  system. 

AUT  1103  AUTOMOTIVE  POWER  TRAIN  SYSTEMS 

Principles  and  functions  of  automotive  power  train  systems:  clutches, 
transmission  gears,  torque  converters,  drive  shaft  assemblies,  rear 
axles  and  differentials.  Identification  of  troubles,  servicing,  and  repair. 

AUT  1113  AUTOMOTIVE  CHASSIS  AND  SUSPENSIONS 

Principles  and  functions  of  the  components  of  automotive  chassis. 
Practical  job  instruction  in  adjusting  and  repairing  of  suspension,  steer¬ 
ing  and  braking  systems.  Units  to  be  studied  will  be  shock  absorbers, 
springs,  steering  systems,  steering  linkage,  front  end  types  and  servicing 
of  brakes. 

AUT  1104  AUTOMOTIVE  SERVICING 

Emphasis  is  on  the  shop  procedures  necessary  in  determining  the 
nature  of  troubles  developed  in  the  various  component  systems  of  the 
automobile.  Troubleshooting  of  automotive  systems,  providing  a  full  range 
of  testing,  adjusting,  repairing  and  replacing  experiences. 
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AUT  1154  INTRODUCTION  TO  DIESEL  ENGINES 

Study  of  the  construction  and  operation  of  components  of  Diesel  en¬ 
gines.  Testing  of  engine  performance.  Fuel,  exhaust,  and  cooling  systems. 
Methods  of  testing  and  trouble  shooting  on  diesel  engines, 

AUT  1164  BRAKING  SYSTEMS 

A  complete  study  of  various  braking  systems  employed  on  automo¬ 
biles  and  trucks.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  how  they  work  and  proper  ad¬ 
justing  techniques  and  replacement. 

ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

% 

ELC  1151  RESIDENTIAL  WIRING  METHODS 

A  complete  study  of  residential  wiring  systems  and  components  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  National  Electrical  Code,  State  and  Local 
Codes. 

ELC  1102  DIRECT  AND  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

A  study  of  the  electrical  structure  of  matter  and  electron  theory, 

the  relationship  between  voltage,  current,  and  resistance  .in  series,  par¬ 
allel  and  series  parallel  circuits.  An  analysis  of  direct  current  circuits 
by  Ohm’s  Law  and  Kirchhoff’s  Law.  A  study  of  the  sources  of  direct 
current  voltage  potentials.  Fundamental  concepts  of  alternating  current 
flow,  reactance,  impedance,  phase  angle,  power,  and  resonance.  Analysis 
of  alternating  current  circuits. 

ELC  1153  AC  &  DC  MACHINES 

Provides  fundamental  concepts  in  single  and  polyphase  alternating 
current  circuits,  voltages,  currents,  power  measurements,  transformers, 
and  motor.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  electrical  test  instruments  in 
circuit  analysis.  The  basic  concepts  of  AC  and  DC  machines  and  simple 
system  controls.  An  introduction  to  the  type  control  used  in  small  ap¬ 
pliances,  such  as:  thermostats,  times,  or  sequencing  switches. 

ELC  1163  ELECTRICAL  CONTROLS 

Basic  industrial  electronic  systems,  such  as:  motor  controls,  alarm 
systems,  heating  systems  and  controls,  magnetic  amplifier  controls,  weld¬ 
ing  control  systems  using  thyratron  tubes,  and  other  basic  types. 

ELC  1173  ELECTRICAL  CODES  AND  ESTIMATES 

Specifications  for  industrial,  commercial,  and  residential  wiring  in¬ 
stallations  including  a  consideration  of  the  applicable  codes,  regulations 
and  licenses,  analysis  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  preparation  of 
electrical  estimates  covering  industrial,  commercial,  and  residential  wiring 
installations. 

ELC  1154  COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  WIRING 

Layout,  planning,  and  installation  of  wiring  systems  in  commercial 
and  industrial  complexes,  with  emphasis  upon  blueprint  reading  and 
symbols,  the  related  National  Electrical  Codes,  and  the  application  of 
the  fundamentals  to  practical  experience  in  wiring,  conduit  preparation, 
and  installation  of  simple  systems. 

ELC  1164  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRONICS 

A  survey  course  in  electronic  devices  and  circuits  that  are  fundamental 

to  the  electrical  trade. 

ELC  1174  POWER  DISTRIBUTION 

A  study  of  electrical  distribution  systems  for  power,  light  and  heat, 
including  switchboards,  panels,  switchgear,  and  wiring  for  standard 
utilization  and  distribution  voltages  up  to  15  kilowatts. 

ELC  1184  LIGHTING 

A  study  of  light  sources,  luminaries,  illumination  levels  and  interior 
lighting  layouts,  roadway  lighting  and  flood -lighting. 
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MACHINIST 


MEC  1101  MACHINE  SHOP  I 

An  introduction  to  the  machinist  trade  and  the  potential  it  holds  for 
the  craftsman.  Deals  primarily  with  the  identification,  care  and  use  of 
basic  hand  tools  and  precision  measuring  instruments.  Elementary  layout 
procedures  and  processes  of  lathe,  drill  press,  grinding  (off-hand)  and 
milling  machines  will  be  introduced  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

DRA  1152  BLUEPRINT  READING  FOR  MACHINISTS 

Advanced  blueprint  reading  as  related  to  actual  complete  detail  draw¬ 
ings  found  in  machine  shops.  Discussion  as  to  how  pieces  will  be  produced 
and  this  relationship  to  the  drawing. 

MAT  1152  MACHINIST  MATHEMATICS  I 

Fundamental  geometric  concepts  and  construction  of  plane  and  solid 
figures,  surface  and  volume  measurements,  and  related  problems;  intro¬ 
duction  to  trigonometry  of  the  right  triangle. 

MEC  1102  MACHINE  SHOP  II 

Advanced  operations  in  layout  tools  and  procedures,  power  sawing, 
drill  press,  surface  grinder,  milling  machine  and  shaper.  The  student  will 
be  introduced  to  the  basic  operations  on  the  cylindrical  grinder  and  will 
select  projects  encompassing  all  the  operations,  tools  and  procedures  thus 
far  used  and  those  to  be  stressed  throughout  the  course. 

MAT  1153  MACHINIST  MATHEMATICS  II 

Introduces  gear  ratio,  lead  screw  and  indexing  problems  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  application  to  the  machine  shop.  Practical  applications  and  prob¬ 
lems  furnish  the  trainee  with  experience  in  geometric  propositions  and 
trigonometric  relations  to  shop  problems;  concludes  with  an  introduction 
to  compound  angle  problems. 

MEC  1103  MACHINE  SHOP  III 

Advanced  work  on  the  engine  lathe,  turning,  boring  and  threading  ma¬ 
chines,  grinders,  milling  machine  and  shaper.  Introduction  to  basic  in¬ 
dexing  and  terminology  with  additional  processes  on  calculating,  cutting 
and  measuring  of  spur,  helical,  and  worm  gears  and  wheels.  The  trainee 
win  use  precision  tpols  and  measuring  instruments  such  as  vernier  height 
gages,  protractors,  comparators,  etc.  Basic  exercises  will  be  given  on 
the  turret  lathe  and  on  the  tool  and  cutter  grinder. 

MEC  1123  STRUCTURE  OF  METALS 

Elementary  and  practical  approach  to  metals,  their  structure,  mark¬ 
ings,  classifications  and  uses.  Interpretation  of  properties  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  steels  by  use  of  manuals,  catalogs,  charts,  etc. 

MEC  1104  MACHINE  SHOP  IV 

Development  of  class  projects  using  previously  learned  procedures  in 
planning,  blueprint  reading,  machine  operations,  final  assembly  and  in¬ 
spection.  Additional  processes  on  the  turret  lathe,  tool  and  cutter  grinder, 
cylindrical  and  surface  grinder,  advanced  milling  machine  operations, 
etc.  Special  procedures  and  operations,  processes  and  equipment,  observ¬ 
ing  safety  procedures  faithfully  and  establishing  of  good  work  habits  and 
attitudes  acceptable  to  the  industry. 

MEC  1124  HEAT  TREATING  PRACTICE 

Working  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  treating  ferrous  and  nonferrous 
metals.  The  effects  of  hardening,  tempering,  and  annealing  upon  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  physical  properties  of  metals.  Trainees  will  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  equipment  and  processes  of  heat 
treating. 
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MEC  1134  PRODUCTION  AND  QUALITY  CONTROL 

Principles  and  techniques  of  quality  control  and  cost  saving.  Organi¬ 
zation  and  procedure  for  efficient  quality  control.  Functions,  responsibili¬ 
ties,  structure,  costs,  reports,  records,  personnel  and  vendor-customer  re¬ 
lationships  in  quality  control.  Sampling  inspections,  process  control  and 
tests  for  significance. 

MEC  1144  PRODUCTION  PLANNING 

Day  to  day  plant  direction;  forecasting,  product  planning  and  con¬ 
trol,  scheduling,  dispatching,  routing,  and  inventory  control.  Case  his¬ 
tories  are  discussed  in  the  classroom,  and  courses  of  corrective  action  are 
developed. 


TOOL  AND  DIE 

MEC  1105  MACHINE  PROCESSES  I 

This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  tools,  instru¬ 
ments,  and  machines  used  in  the  tool  and  die  shop.  The  student  will  com¬ 
pare  the  machines  used  in  production  with  those  used  in  tool  and  die 
making.  The  student  will  become  familiar  with  jigs  and  fixtures  and  their 
applications  pertaining  to  production  machining.  Each  student  will  be 
subjected  to  a  series  of  projects  that  will  require  extreme  proficiency. 

MAT  1115  TRIGONOMETRY 

A  basic  review  of  mathematics  will  form  a  foundation  for  a  study  of 
tarigonometry  of  right  triangles,  vectors,  coordinate  systems,  logarithmic 
and  dimensional  analysis.  Applications  to  typical  problems  found  in  the 
tool  and  die  shop  will  be  presented  and  solutions  will  be  found  by  using 
mathematics. 

DFT  1155  DRAFTING  I 

An  introductory  course  in  drafting  for  students  needing  a  knowledge 
of  drawing  principles  and  practices  for  reading  and  describing  objects 
in  the  graphic  language.  The  student  is  expected  to  gain  basic  skills  in 
drawing  with  instruments,  geometrical  construction,  freehand  sketching, 
and  describig  objects  orthographic  ally  with  principal  views  and  sections. 

PHY  1105  MECHANICS 

An  analytical  approach  to  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  heat.  Sub¬ 
ject  matter  includes  measurement,  vector  and  scalar  quantities,  force, 
and  motion,  work  and  energy,  statics,  elasticity,  fluids,  thermal  behavior 
of  matter,  and  heat  transfer. 

MEC  1106  MACHINE  PROCESSES  H 

Advanced  operations  of  the  tool  shop,  utilizing  all  machines.  A  study 
of  shearing,  punching,  forming  and  drawing  dies  will  be  presented.  The 
student  will  receive  instructions  on  gauging  practices  and  its  application 
to  the  finished  product,  and  will  become  familiar  with  various  types  of 
gauging  procedures.  Each  student  will  work  individually  on  a  series  of 
projects,  gaining  proficiency  and  knowledge  of  the  various  types  of  tools 
and  dies  found  in  industry. 

MAT  1156  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  I 

The  application  of  trigonometry  and  geometry  will  be  presented  to 
solve  compound  angles.  This  course  will  use  as  many  practical  problems 
as  possible  to  enable  the  student  to  work  with  typical  problems  in  com¬ 
pound  angles  and  curves  without  points  of  generation. 

DFT  1156  JIGS  AND  FIXTURES 

A.study  of  basic  locating  and  clamping  principles  and  devices,  dimen¬ 
sioning,  tolerances,  etc.,  laboratory  design  of  jigs  and  fixtures. 

MEC  1116  MECHANISMS 

This  course  consists  of  an  application  of  mathematics  and  drafting 
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room  procedures  to  the  solution  of  problems  involving  the  principles  of 
machine  elements.  A  study  of  motions  of  linkages,  velocities,  and  ac¬ 
celeration  of  points  within  a  link  mechanism,  and  layout  methods  for 
designing  cams,  belting,  pulleys,  gear  and  gear  trains  will  be  presented. 

MEC  1107  MACHINE  PROCESSES  III 

This  course  will  present  a  study  of  progressive  dies  typical  of  the 
operations  found  in  the  average  industry.  Step  by  step  tooling  used  to 
transform  raw  material  into  a  finished  working  part  will  be  studied.  Total 
utilization  of  all  machines  and  instruments  will  be  required.  Application 
of  hydraulic  systems,  air  operated  systems,  pneumatic  systems,  and 
electronic  controls  and  cycle  devices  will  be  presented.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  proper  holding  locations  for  machining  and  gauging  finished 
parts. 

MAT  1157  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  II 

A  study  of  stresses  and  shears  that  occur  in  materials  when  subjected 
to  tensile,,  compressive,  and/or  shearing  forces.  Stresses  in  thin  walled 
cylinders,  riveted  and  welded  joints,  shear  and  bending  moment  diagrams, 
deflection,  eccentrically  applied  loads,  torsion,  and  factors  of  column  de¬ 
sign  will  be  emphasized. 

MEC  1157  METALLURGY  I 

Properties  of  metals  and  various  methods  of  changing  these  proper¬ 
ties,  classification  of  metals,  powder  metallurgy,  and  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  production  and  selection  of  metals  will  be  presented.  Chemical  fin¬ 
ishes,  electroplating,  and  other  methods  of  finishing  or  treating  metals 
will  be  areas  of  study. 

MEC  1167  HYDRAULICS  AND  PNEUMATICS 

A  basic  theory  of  hydraulics  and  pneumatics  systems  and  their  com¬ 
binations  in  various  circuits.  Function  and  basic  design  of  circuits  and 
motors,  controls,  electrohydraulic  servo  elements,  syncro  elements,  and 
air  operated  systems  will  be  presented.  Automated  systems  of  produc¬ 
tions  utilizing  dies,  tools,  gauges,  jigs  and  fixtures  will  be  considered. 

MEC  1108  MACHINE  PROCESSES  IV 

This  course  will  be  used  to  review  various  processes  of  tool  and  die 
work,  jigs  and  fixtures  and  gauging.  Consideration  of  the  production  de¬ 
sired  will  be  used  to  select  the  proper  systems.  Each  student  will  work 
individually  on  different  processes  or  systems  utilizing  all  machines,  in¬ 
struments,  and  tools  in  tool  and  die  making. 

MEC  1158  METALLURGY  II 

A  continuation  of  Metallurgy  I  with  more  time  devoted  to  actual 
preparation  of  sample  specimen  pieces,  more  advanced  techniques  in  the 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  metals. 

MEC  1168  _  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

This  course  will  be  used  to  subject  the  student  to  special  problems 
within  local  industries.  Numerous  field  trips  will  be  scheduled  for  indi¬ 
vidual  and  groups  to  review  installation  of  systems,  development  of  dies, 
tools,  jigs  and  fixtures,  and  gauging.  Each  student  will  be  required  to 
follow  one  complete  system  from  the  design  stage  through  to  production. 
Special  procedures  of  die  casting,  sand  casting,  shell  molding,  injection 
molding,  hydro  forming,  and  others  wiU  be  presented. 

MEC  1178  TOOL  DESIGN 

This  course  wiU  enable  the  student  tc  plan  the  process  of  production 
and  isolate  the  areas  that  must  be  tooled  for  production.  Cost  of  tools,  die 
work,  jig  and  fixtures,  and  gauging  will  be  considered.  Students  review 
available  items  from  vendors  and  utilize  standard  bushing  charts  and 
other  references.  Typical  tool  design  procedures  will  be  employed  and 
prints  must  reflect  standard  procedures. 
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VOCATIONAL  DRAFTING 


DFT  1101  DRAFTING  I 

An  introduction  to  drafting  and  the  study  of  drafting  practices.  In¬ 
struction  is  given  in  the  selection,  use  and  care  of  instruments,  single¬ 
stroke  lettering,  applied  geometry,  freehand  sketching  consisting  of  ortho¬ 
graphic  and  pictorial  drawings.  Orthographic  projection,  reading  and  in¬ 
strument  drawing  of  principal  views,  single  auxiliary  views  (primary), 
and  double  '( oblique)  auxiliary  views  will  be  emphasized.  Dimensioning 
and  note  practices  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  American  Stan¬ 
dards  Association  practices.  Methods  of  reproducing  drawings  will  be 
included  at  the  appropriate  time. 

DFT  1102  DRAFTING  II 

The  trainee  will  study  simple  and  successive  revolutions  and  their 
applications  to  practical  problems.  Sections  and  conventions  will  be  studied 
and  both  detail  and  assembly  sections  will  be  drawn.  Intersections  and 
developments  will  be  studied  by  relating  the  drawing  to  the  sheet  metal 
trades.  Models  of  the  assigned  drawings  will  be  made  from  construction 
paper,  cardboard,  or  similar  materials  as  a  proof  of  the  solution  to  the 
problems  drawn. 

Methods  of  drawing  and  projecting  axonometric,  oblique  and  perspec¬ 
tive  drawing  will  be  studied  with  emphasis  on  the  practical  applications 
of  pictorial  drawings.  Various  methods  of  shading  will  be  introduced  and 
dimensioning  and  sectioning  of  oblique  and  axonometric  pictorials  will  be 
done. 

DFT  1103  DRAFTING  III 

An  introduction  to  mechanical  drafting  beginning  with  problems  con¬ 
cerning  precision  and  limit  dimensioning.  Methods  of  fastening  materials, 
and  fasteners:  keys,  rivets,  springs,  and  welding.  Symbols  will  be  studied 
and  drawings  will  be  made  involving  these  items.  Principles  of  design 
will  be  introduced  with  the  study  of  basic  mechanisms  of  motion  transfer; 
gears,  cams,  power  trains,  pulleys,  belting  and  methods  of  specifying  and 
calculating  dimensions  will  be  studied.  Drawings  will  be  made  involving 
these  mechanisms. 

DFT  1113  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY 

Graphical  analysis  of  space  problems.  The  problems  deal  with  practical 
design  elements  involving  points,  lines,  planes,  connectors,  and  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these.  Included  are  problems  dealing  with  solid  geometry 
theorems.  Where  applicable,  each  graphical  solution  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  analytical  solution. 

MEC  1153  METALLURGY  I 

Investigates  the  properties  of  ferrous  metals  and  tests  to  determine 
their  uses.  Instructions  will  include  some  chemical  metallurgy  to  provide 
a  background  for  the  understanding  of  the  physical  changes  and  causes 
of  these  changes  in  metals.  Physical  metallurgy  of  ferrous  metals,  pro¬ 
ducing  iron  and  steel,  theory  of  alloys,  shaping  and  forming,  heat  treat¬ 
ments  for  steel,  surface  treatments,  alloy  of  special  steel,  classification 
of  steels,  and  cast  iron  will  be  topics  for  study. 

DFT  1104  DRAFTING  IV 

Principles  of  design  sketching,  design  drawings,  layout  drafting,  de¬ 
tailing  from  layout  drawings,  production  drawings  and  simplified  draft¬ 
ing  practices  constitute  areas  of  study.  Forging  and  casting  drawings 
will  be  made  from  layouts.  Specifications,  parts  list  and  bill  of  materials 
are  emphasized  in  this  course.  The  student  will  develop  a  complete  set 
of  working  drawings  of  a  tool,  jig,  fixture  or  simple  machine  and  learn 
principles  of  design,  handbook  and  manual  usage. 
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DFT  1124  TECHNICAL  ILLUSTRATION 

A  study  of  methods  used  in  the  preparation  of  pictorial  drawings, 
methods  of  rendering,  use  of  paste-up  techniques  for  parts  catalogs  and 
or  technical  manuals. 

ELC  1123  INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICITY 

The  study  of  various  electrical  devices  used  in  air  conditioning  and 
heating  equipment.  Included  will  be  transformers,  various  types  of  motors 
and  starting  devices,  switches,  electrical  heating  devices  and  wiring. 

MEC  1154  METALLURGY  II 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  physical  metallurgy.  The  non-ferrous 
metals;  bearing  metals  (brass,  bronze,  lead)  light  metals  (aluminum  and 
magnesium)  and  copper  and  its  alloys  are  studied.  Power  metallurgy, 
titanium,  zirconium,  indium  and  vanadium  are  included  in  this  course. 


ELECTRONICS  SERVICING 

ELN  1101  INSTRUMENT  FUNDAMENTALS 

VOM  measurements,  VTVM  characteristics  and  measurements,  capac¬ 
itance  and  resistance  measurement,  measurement  of  inductance  and  Q. 

ELN  nil  LAB  TECHNIQUES 

A  thorough  and  detailed  study  of  and  work  experience  in  the  manual 
skills  associated  with  servicing  all  types  of  electronic  equipment. 

ELN  1102  DC  AND  AC  CIRCUITS 

A  study  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  electron  theory,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  voltage,  current  and  resistance  in  series,  parallel  and 
series-parallel  circuits.  Analysis  of  direct  current  circuits  by  Ohm’s  law 
and  Kirchhoff’s  law;  sources  of  direct  current  potentials.  Fundamental 
concepts  of  alternating  current  flow;  a  study  of  reactance,  impedance, 
phase  angle,  power  and  resonance  and  alternating  current  circuit  analysis. 

ELN  1112  TROUBLE-SHOOTING  TECHNIQUES  I 

Principles  of  radio  reception  and  practices  of  servicing;  included  are 
block  diagrams  of  radio  receivers,  servicing  techniques  of  AM  and  FM 
receivers  by  resistance  measurements,  signal  injection,  voltage  analysis, 
oscilloscope  methods  of  locating  faulty  stages  and  components  and  the 
alignment  of  AM  and  FM  receivers. 

Prerequisite:  ELN  123,  ELN  122. 

ELN  1103  ELECTRON  DEVICES  AND  CIRCUITS  I 

An  introduction  to  vacuum  tubes  and  their  development;  the  theory, 
characteristics  and  operation  of  vacuum  diodes,  semi-conductor  diodes, 
rectifier  circuits,  filter  circuits,  triodes  and  simple  voltage  amplifier  cir¬ 
cuits. 

ELN  1113  TROUBLE  SHOOTING  TECHNIQUES  II 

A  study  of  principles  of  television  receivers,  alignment  of  radio  and 
intermediate  frequency  amplifiers,  adjustment  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
sweep  circuits  will  be  taught.  Techniques  of  trouble  shooting  and  repair 
of  TV  receivers  with  the  proper  use  of  associated  test  equipment  will  be 
stressed. 

ELN  1153  APPLIED  MATH 

Mathematical  methods  used  in  analyzing  electronic  circuits  will  be 
developed.  Elementary  A-C  circuits,  complex  Algebra,  Rms  current  and 
average  power.  Analysis  of  simple  circuits  by  substitution  and  graphical 
means. 
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ELN  1104  ELECTRON  DEVICES  &  CIRCUITS  II 

A  continuing  study  of  tubes  and  circuits;  the  theory,  characteristics, 
and  operation  of  the  tetrode  and  pentode  tubes,  voltage  and  power  ampli¬ 
fiers,  tunable  RF  amplifiers,  oscillators  and  demodulator  circuits.  Pre¬ 
requisite:  ELN  123,  ELN  122. 

ELN  1114  TROUBLE  SHOOTING  TECHNIQUES  III 

Continuation  of  the  development  of  techniques  of  diagnosing  problems 
and  repair  of  more  sophisticated  electronic  gear. 

ELN  1124  TRANSMISSION  THEORY  AND  MAINTENANCE 

A  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  theory  and  maintenance  of 
fixed  station  and  mobile  station  transmitters  and  receivers.  For  radio 
laws,  sufficient  information  will  be  given  to  qualify  the  student  to  take 
the  FCC  second  class  radiotelephone  license  examination.  Prerequisites: 
ELN  126,  ELN  125. 

ELN  1134  FCC  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Study  of  Rules  and  Regulations  applicable  to  wire  and  wireless  com¬ 
munications. 


WELDING 


WLD  1101  WELDING  I 

Introduction  to  the  history  of  oxyacetylene  welding,,  the  principles  of 
welding  and  cutting,  nomenclature  of  the  equipment,  assembly  of  units. 
Welding  proc.edures  such  as  practice  of  puddling  and  carrying  the  puddle, 
running  flat  beads,  butt  welding  in  the  flat,  vertical  and  overhead  position, 
brazing,  hard  and  soft  soldering.  Safety  procedures  are  stressed  through¬ 
out  the  program  of  instruction. 

WLD  1121  HAND  AND  POWER  TOOLS 

Designed  to  introduce  the  students  to  the  correct  use  of  hand  tools 
found  in  the  metalworking  industry.  Demonstrations  show  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  and  safe  use  of  power  tools  used  in  the  welding  and  metal  shop. 
Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  series  of  small  projects  utilizing 
hand  and  power  tools. 

WLD  1102  WELDING  II 

The  operation  of  A.C.  transformers  and  D.C.  motor  generator  arc  weld¬ 
ing  sets.  Studies  are  made  of  welding  heats,  polaraties,  and  electrodes  for 
use  in  joining  various  metal  alloys  by  the  arc  welding  process.  After  the 
student  is  capable  of  running  beads,  butt  and  fillet  welds  in  all  positions 
are  made  and  tested  in  order  that  the  student  may  detect  his  weaknesses 
in  welding.  Safety  procedures  are  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 

WLD  1103  WELDING  III 

Introduction  and  practical  operations  in  the  use  of  inert-gas-shield  arc 
welding.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  equipment,  operation,  safety  and 
practice  in  the  various  positions.  A  thorough  study  of  such  topics  as:  prin¬ 
ciples  of  operation,  shielding  gases,  filler  rods,  process  variations  and 
applications,  manual  and  automatic  welding. 

WLD  1123  STRUCTURE  OF  METALS  I 

Elementary  and  practical  approach  to  ferrous  metals,  their  structure, 
markings,  classifications  and  uses.  Interpretation  of  properties  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  steels  by  use  of  manuals,  catalogs,  charts,  etc. 

WLD  1133  MECHANICAL  TESTING  AND  INSPECTION 

The  standard  methods  for  mechanical  testing  of  welds.  The  student 
is  introduced  to  the  various  types  of  tests  and  testing  procedures  and  per¬ 
forms  the  details  of  the  test  which  will  give  adequate  information  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  weld.  Types  of  tests  to  be  covered  are:  bend,  destruc¬ 
tive,  free-bend,  guided-bend,  nick-tear,  notched-bend,  tee-bend,  nondestruc¬ 
tive,  V-notch,  Charpy  impact,  etc. 
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WLD  1104  WELDING  IV 

Student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  specialize  and  review  Gas,  Arc 
and/or  inert  welding. 

WLD  1124  STRUCTURE  OF  METALS  II 

Elementary  and  practical  approach  to  non-ferrous  metals,  their  struc¬ 
ture,  markings,  classifications  and  uses.  Interpretation  of  properties  and 
specifications  of  steels  by  use  of  manuals,  catalogs,  charts,  etc. 

WLD  1134  INTRODUCTION  TO  PIPE  WELDING 

Designed  to  provide  practice  in  the  welding  of  pressure  piping  in  the 
horizontal,  vertical,  and  horizontal  fixed  position  shielded  metal  arc  weld¬ 
ing  processes  according  to  Section  IX  of  the  ASME  code. 

WLD  1144  ESTIMATING 

Cost  estimates  are  prepared  working  from  actual  shop  prints. 


ENGLISH 

ENG  1101  READING  IMPROVEMENT 

A  concentrated  effort  to  improve  the  student’s  ability  to  comprehend 
what  he  reads  by  training  him  to  read  more  rapidly  and  accurately. 
Special  machines  are  used  for  class  drill  to  broaden  the  span  of  recogni¬ 
tion,  to  increase  eye  coordination  and  word  group  recognition,  and  to  train 
for  comprehension  in  larger  units.  Reading  faults  of  the  individual  are 
analyzed  for  improvement,  and  principles  of  vocabulary  building  are 
stressed, 

ENG  1102  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

Development  of  ability  to  communicate  effectively  through  the  medium 
of  good  language  usage  in  speaking  and  writing.  Organizing  thoughts,  and 
presenting  thoughts  effectively  in  connection  with  problems. 


SOCIOLOGY 

SOC  1103  HUMAN  RELATIONS 

Development  of  understanding  of  relationships  to  other  persons  through 
some  of  the  basic  principles  of  human  psychology.  The  problems  of  the 
individual  and  his  work  situation  are  studied  in  relation  to  the  established 
organization  of  modern  business  and  industry  and  in  relation  to  govern¬ 
ment  practices  and  labor  organization,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  op¬ 
erating  responsibilities  of  good  management. 

SOC  1104  MANAGEMENT  PROCEDURES 

An  introduction  to  the  business  world,  problems  of  small  business 
operation,  basic  business  law,  business  forms  and  records,  financial  prob¬ 
lems  ordering  and  inventorying,  layout  of  equipment  and  offices,  methods 
of  improving  business,  and  employer-employee  relations. 


PHYSICS 

PHY  1111  APPLIED  PHYSICS  I 

Introductory  physics  and  its  application.  Systems  of  measurement, 
theory  of  matter,  properties  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases. 

PHY  1112  APPLIED  PHYSICS  II 

Basic  principles  of  electricity,  types  of  electricity,  and  its  production, 
transmission,  and  transformation.  Such  factors  as  the  electron  theory, 
electrical  measurement,  magnetism,  electromagnetism,  and  the  magnetic 
effects  of  electricity  constitute  major  areas  of  study. 
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PHY  1113  APPLIED  PHYSICS  III 

Physical  principles  of  force,  energy,  work  and  power;  equilibrium  and 
the  laws  of  motion;  principles  of  machines,  mechanical  advantage,  and 
transmission  of  power  in  practical  applications  and  the  use  of  vectors  and 
graphical  presentations. 


MATHEMATICS 


MAT  1101  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Practical  number  theory.  Analysis  of  basic  operations:  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  multiplication  and  division.  Fractions,  decimals,  powers  and  roots, 
percentages,  ration  and  proportion.  Plane  and  solid  geometric  figures  used 
in  industry;  measurement  of  surfaces  and  volumes.  Introduction  to  algebra 
used  in  trades.  Practice  in  depth. 

MAT  1111  GEOMETRY 

Fundamental  properties  and  definitions;  plane  and  solid  geometric 
figures,  selected  general  theorems,  geometric  construction  of  lines,  angles 
and  plane  figures.  Dihedral  angles  areas  of  plane  figures,  volumes  of 
solids.  Geometric  principles  are  applied  to  shop  operations. 

MAT  1112  ALGEBRA 

Basic  concepts  and  operations  of  algebra:  historical  background  of 
our  base-10  number  system;  algebraic  operations:  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division;  fractions,  letter  representation,  grouping,  fac¬ 
toring,  ratio  and  proportions,  variation;  graphical  and  algebraic  solution 
of  first  degree  equations;  solution  of  simultaneous  equations  by:  addition 
and  subtraction,  substitution,  graphing;  exponents,  logarithms,  tables  and 
interpolation. 

MAT  1113  TRIGONOMETRY 

Trigonometric  ratios;  solving  problems  with  right  triangles;  using 
tables,  and  interpolating;  solution  of  oblique  triangles  using  law  of  sines 
and  law  of  cosines;  graphs  of  the  trigonometric  functions;  inverse  func¬ 
tions,  trigonometric  equations.  All  topics  are  applied  to  practical  problems. 


CORE  RELATED  COURSES 


DRA  1101  BLUEPRINT  READING 

Interpretation  and  reading  of  blueprints.  Development  of  ability  to  read 
and  interpret  blueprints,  charts,  instruction  and  service  manuals,  and  wir¬ 
ing  diagrams.  Information  on  the  basic  principles  of  lines,  views,  dimen¬ 
sioning  procedures,  and  notes. 

WLD  1111  WELDING 

Welding  demonstrations  by  the  instructor  and  practice  by  students 
in  the  welding  shop.  Safe  and  correct  methods  of  assembling  and  operat¬ 
ing  the  welding  equipment.  Practice  will  be  given  for  surface  welding; 
bronze  welding,  sUver-soldering,  and  flame-cutting  methods  applicable  to 
mechanical  repair  work. 

MEC  1111  MACHINE  PROCESSES  I 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic 
hand  tools,  safety  procedures  and  machine  processes  of  our  modern  in¬ 
dustry.  It  will  include  a  study  of  measuring  instruments,  characteristics 
of  metals  and  cutting  tools.  The  student  will  become  familiar  with  the 
lathe  family  of  machine  tools  by  performing  selected  operations  such  as 
turning,  facing,  threading,  drilling,  boring,  and  reaming. 
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